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MERELY HISTORY 


HIS, I ASSURE YOU, is the 
| dryest* part of this whole 
magazine; I’ve read it, and I 
know. But every properly 
built magazine must have some dry 
parts; and we are a properly built 
magazine. Anyway, if you are a woman 
you will be curious and if you are a man 
you'll want to know how it happened; we 
shall tell you almost everything. 








In the beginning Adam—but we might 
as well skip that about Adam and Nor- 
man. Angel; you will find full informa- 
tion on them in other places equally dry ; 
we begin with the year of Andrews 
(J. W., not Mark; Mark doesn’t love us 
nearly so much as J. W.), 1914, when 
the aforesaid Andrews, then Warden of 
the American Guild of Organists, did 
something so different from the that- 
reminds-me-of variety, that the minutes 
foreverafter record (we take it, modestly, 
verbatim) : “ There was some informal 
talk about the desirability of publishing 
our own paper or organ of Guild news.” 
Nothing happened. Nothing usually 
does that after those “informal talks 
about.” May twenty-fifth, same year of 
Andrews 1914, we blushingly attended 
our first Council Meeting, saying nothing 
and hearing a lot; a big day in our 
infinitesimally obscure history. 





P R oO G R E S S 





3uT nothing happened. (As we have 
reminded you, it quite often does.) 
Nevertheless, Mr. J. Warren Andrews 
did two big things for the American 
Guild of Organists: He reaped the rip- 
ened fruits of the Guild’s first Conven- 
tion, and he sowed the seed for the few 





*T have not overlooked the recital pro- 
grammes printed elsewhere. 


timid pages of the harvest you now hold 
in your hand. Then he quit. 

But the winds blew, and the rains 
came, and a gale beat upon that sown 
but ungrown harvest. Walter C. Gale— 
sounds business-like, doesn’t it >—awoke 
one fine election morning to find himself 
the Warden of an overgrown and under- 
fed elephant with spring teeth just cut- 
ting and—well, you know the rest. And 
Mr. Walter C. Gale retires with one big 
accomplishment to his credit : The Maga- 
zine. He appointed, in October, 1916, 
the herculean task to the herculean 
committee. The herculean committee 
(Executive, if you should require it) 
thought it over, scratched its head, 
grinned, smiled, looked foolish; then 
sobered up and stayed sober. With this 
bright accomplishment to his (and its) 
credit, the do-it-now Mr. Gale appointed 
on October thirtieth a spick and span 
new committee: J. Warren Andrews, 
chairman; Dr. John Hyatt Brewer; 
David McK. Williams; imagine it! 

But there are secrets ahead; we did 
not bind ourselves to tell it all; no sir! 
And March first, in the year of Gale, 
1917, ushered in a motion to contract 
with a budding, blushing editor. So 
here we are! 





IN SOBRIETY 








THE ORGAN PROFESSION, one 
of the noblest and one of the most de- 
lightful Professions known to the heart 
and mind of man, has reached its highest 
development in America, the land of 
busy, dollar-mad, hurrying, scurrying 
achievement. Neither of our comrades, 
the British nor the French, can deny us 
this, try as we may to deny it ourselves. 
But the Organ Profession in America 
has gone its busy road alone, uncham- 
pioned and unenlivened by the presence 
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of a fostering pen, while all other pro- 
fessions, from the barber who cuts your 
hair to the doctor who cuts your appen- 
dix and your bank-balance, have long 
had their own, their very own, friendly 
little journals. What other land has 
such organs as our builders have given 
us? What other land hears such music 
as our organists play us? And we don’t 
wear long hair. 


So it is abundantly fitting and right 
that we should do this. It is abounding!y 
appropriate that here in America, the 
land of achievement, there should arise 
the first real impetus in journalism to 
rally the pen and the tongue of man to 
the soul and heart of him; and how 
better can we reach the soul and the heart 
of a man than through the dulcet and 
mystic, and the ennobling and grandiose, 
tones of the monarch of all instruments 
of music! 





N 0..W is Tt H £E + 2 Mf 





THE time is ripe, now; and if we take 
it at the flood, the tide is our ally; if we 
pass it till the ebb we shall be but over- 
whelmed with an undercurrent of work,. 
emerging a sadder, though a wiser, much 
wiser organ world. We appeal to you. 
Not to the other fellow around the cor- 
ner, or behind you, or to the right of 
you, but to you; you, yourself. What 
is your answer? When the Editor, as 
the mouthpiece of a nation of organists, 
and the proud, though humble, servant 
of the American Guild of Organists, lays 
the pen to your fingers, will you say not 
on your life: or will you say Count on 
me? And if we do count on you can 
we breathe easy at the crossroads, or 
must we be prepared to see the dust of 
a very busy runner vanishing adown the 
first byway? 

A magazine is not built by one man. 
It may be guided, fostered and nourished 


by one man, but it is built by a nation of 
men. “The National Geographic,” 
“World’s Work,” “The Literary 
Digest,”—these are not the magazines of 
lone men; they are the magazines of a 
nation of men, and no guiding genius 
could pilot them over the shoals of finan- 
cial hazards if a nation of men be not 
behind them. 

We leave it with you. Of preaching 
we shall do none; of coaxing, less. From 
scoldings, scoffings, deceit, and intem- 
perance we abstain; as also from 
partiality. In virtue we delight. Merit, 
merit, merit is our watchword—if we 
have one. Conventionality, tradition, and 
cob-webs we despise. Other than this 
it’s nobody’s business what our policy is! 
In fact I really don’t know just what our 
policy is anyway; I am not sure we have 
one at all. I haven’t seen any yet, and 
I’ve been on this job ten months. But 
if you must know what’s what around 
here, take the office boy’s advice and 
‘start something.” Otherwise, be as 
obedient as you can. 


TAKE THIS SERIOUSLY 


DON’T THINK the Editor has no- 
thing to do. 

Don’t come in to see him when you 
have nothing to do. 

Don’t misinterpret a cordial reception 
at his sanctum; it does not mean stay 
all day. 

Don’t write to him with a pen if 
there’s a typewriter within a hundred 
miles of where you live. 

Don’t expect him to deface his pages 
with mixed-up sentences, bad grammar, 
and impossible punctuation. 

Don’t pick on the Editor; pick on 
Moses, or Pharaoh, or Rosa Dartle; they 
won’t mind it near so much. 


Don’t be afraid of a joke when it comes 
close home; we won’t bother our ink 
with your name if we don’t like you. 

Don’t do anything you shouldn't. 
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NLY THE OTHER DAY I 
was looking over a tentative 
specification for a small organ 
submitted to me by a brother 
organist with outward defer- 

ence, although I am sure he wanted es- 

pecially to have me say that it was (in 
the English phrase) a piece of all right. 

I don’t know how much money was 

available, but the specification was a 

modest one, in a way, that is. There 

were some five stops on the great, and 
some fewer on the pedal, and rather 
more-on the swell, and so forth,—you 
know what I mean. The list of stops 
looked very nice on paper, and if built 
by a good builder would have made a 
very satisfactory artillery of sound, but 
what I am coming to is this: For an in- 
strument of some two dozen stops or so 
there was a perfect wilderness of coup- 
lers, to be sure they were perfectly hon- 
est about themselves and didn’t pretend 
to be something else, the four-foot coup- 
lers didn’t call themselves speaking 
stops. Now couplers are a good thing,— 
if taken in moderation, but when one 
really becomes addicted to them no 

Keeley cure has ever been discovered 

that can do the slightest good. 

This organ I am speaking of was to 
have an echo organ somewhere away off 
in the woods, and in the beatific dream 
of the organist in question it was to be 
playable from any other manual you 
please, but it wasn’t to have any private 
and particular keyboard of its own. 
You had a super-octave coupler on the 
Echo, and you had a sub-octave on the 
Echo,—all very well and good, but what 
earthly use was there in putting in coup- 
lers at eight-foot and four-foot pitch 
connecting up the Echo organ to the 
manual that would be out of commission 
in its own peculiar specialty when you 
wanted to play the Echo organ from it? 

Who would want, for example, to 
couple a delicate and ethereal Echo or- 
gan onto a Great which only had four 
or five stops anyway, and therefore nec- 
essarily rather heavy? If you wanted to 
play the Echo organ from the Great 
Manual you would of course want to 


Lo! 


throw the Great organ out of commis- 
sion for the time being. Then if you 
wanted sub or super octave couplers on 
your Echo organ, all right. But the fact 
is that the useless couplers look well on 
paper, and probably don’t cost so awfully 
much to put in, and would make the 
console look like an overgrown soda- 
fountain; and I suppose they will go in 
just the same in spite of all. 





NAMELESS BUT NOT BLAMELESS 








I KNOw an organ in an Eastern city 
that shall be nameless where I believe 
every possible coupler that the mind of 
man can conceive was put in. Do you 
suppose that they are more than half of 
them of the slightest use? The trouble 
is that we have gone quite mad over 
mechanical accessories and think nothing 
of the artistic, or even utilitarian, value 
of the effects they will produce. 

The worst thing, however, about the 
craze for as many couplers as possible 
is not that very many of them will be 
practically if not absolutely useless, but 
that the instrument will be voiced so as 
to allow all these couplers to be used 
without danger to the auditors. I know 
very weil a large organ that was de- 
signed by a man who was hipped on the 
subject to couplers, and he had _ the 
builders put in every single coupler 
he could think of. . Then, in order 
that they might not be quite wasted, 
the whole organ is so voiced that a full 
volume of tone cannot be had unless you 
couple everything up to everything else 
at both sixteen and four-foot pitch as 
well as at unison. The four-foot coup- 
lers would not be so bad, but when every 
note you strike is accompanied by a sub- 
octave tone, like a guilty wretch pursued 
and haunted by the ghost of his victim, 
the result is not always of the happiest. 

We use even unison couplers alto- 
gether too much as it is. There are 
organists who might just as well pull 
out the Swell to Great coupler and then 
saw the knob off for all the good it ever 
does them. With small organs there is 
some excuse, as everything may be 
needed to produce a sufficiently audible 
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body of sound, but with an adequate in- 
strument the excessive use of the unison 
couplers is fatal to variety of tone-color 
and I believe is more responsible than 
we often think for the prevalent opinion 
among the dear public that organ tone 
is monotonous and uninteresting; and I 
am inclined to think that our misuse of 
the octave couplers is apt to be even 
more flagrant. 

To be sure, the builders are not with- 
out blame for some of this, but in the 
long run the builders have to provide 
what is wanted—or rather what their 
clients think they want—or else go out 
of business, so we will not be too hard 
on them. In the main, it is the people 
who ought to know better that are re- 
sponsible, be they builders, or organists, 
or that weird and mysterious race who 
inhabit murky dens and come forth only 
when there are specifications to be drawn 
up. 
The different departments of the or- 
gan should be separate and distinct, and 
while it would be cruel to prohibit the 
poor organist from making all the noise 
he possibly can at times, he ought not to 
forget that registration by means of his 
stops is also not a complete impossibility. 
Is it too much to say that the average 
organist playing, we will say, a church 
service, has four effects—(1) swell 
alone, (2) swell coupled to choir, (3) 
great coupled to swell and choir, (4) 
great organ coupled to everything pos- 
sible. I wish I had a nice bright new 
dollar for every service I have heard 
played on this basis. I have done a good 
many myself, and so have you, but in 
our case of course the fault was not ours 
but it was due entirely—you under- 
stand,—to the organ. 








AN AMAZING Te Eb eos 





THERE are in our profession a number 
of wonderful and amazing things. I do 
not refer merely to the eccentric neck- 
wear, freak eye-glasses, erratic coiffures, 
and the like, all of which are of course 
nothing but outward evidences of the 
inner grace of the artistic temperament. 
No, it is something much more serious 
that I want to call your attention to. 
The stories of toads being entombed in 


masses of rock for millions of years and 
hopping cheerfully away when the rocks 
are split open, or of wheat from Egyp- 
tian mummy-cases bringing forth some 
thirty, some fifty and some an hundred- 
fold when planted after the lapse of 
thousands of years, are apocryphal, but 
our own profession is the scene of an 
equally impressive and much _ better 
authenticated display of vitality hermeti- 
cally sealed and prolonged from the re- 
mote past. Of course you have already 
guessed,—I refer to the “ blind ” combi- 
nation piston. 

It first saw the light when the electric 
action made the movable console possible 
and before the introduction of a little 
wind into the console by means of a 
piece of garden-hose was thought of. 
Now there was a peculiar fascination, 
apparently, about having your console 
movable. Sunday morning you could 
have it in one place and Sunday after- 
noon you could have it somewhere else, 
and during the week, when you wanted 
to, you could get the sexton to run it 
out into the yard so that the breezes 
could blow your sheet-music all over the 
lot while you were practising. Oh, yes, 
the movable console was a great thing 
in those days. It is sometimes useful 
now, for example in a concert-hall where 
it is nice to put it up on the stage when 
there is to be a recital, so that the audi- 
ence can see the funny antics that the 
performer goes through,—these are al- 
ways a source of joy to the laity. And 
then when the recital is over, the console 
can be rolled away somewhere, out of 
sight, out of mind, until next time. 

I hold no brief either for or against 
the movable console,—the point is that, 
granted the movable console, it was so 
much simpler and easier to have your 
combinations simply affect some little 
switches in the inside of the console, 
somewhere, there being no power, nor 
ingenuity, available to have the stop- 
knobs, or keys, actually show what was 
going on. Then, again, the desire for 
the movable consoles resulted in their 
being made as small and dinky as pos- 
sible, so that you could carry them 
around with you as easily as a Salvation 
Army bass-drum, and of course their 
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inner mechanism was reduced to a mini- 
mum. It is no disgrace to a man to 
mention his humble origin, in fact many 
who have in later life become more or 
less eminent are liable to claim even 
humbler origins than those to which 
they are strictly entitled, but in the case 
of the “blind” combination console, 
which is in its nature and essence a sort 
of survival from prehistoric times, a 
knowledge of its life history cannot but 
prove enlightening. 

An organist, especially if he be a 
clever one, can adapt himself to almost 
anything, and I do not deny that ex- 
cellent playing is done to the present day 
on organs of obsolete type in more re- 
spects than one, but aside from the 
obvious, and pretty generally-admitted 
advantage of seeing before you visible 
and tangible evidence of what you may 
expect to get when you depress your 
keys, I have yet to be convinced that 
changes of registration can be as simply 
or as readily made, much less that they 
can be more easily and readily effected, 
with the “blind” system. If you wish 
a combination already set it is manifestly 
easier and more expeditious to throw on 
the combination most nearly approximat- 
ing what you desire and then make a 
change or two with the draw-knobs, than 
to pick out all the stops you want, draw 
them, and then throw off the existing 
one or more combinations by using your 
zero pistons. 

I believe this argument is sufficient, 
but another argument for the visible 
combination is the convenience of the 
player upon a strange organ. A concert 
organ, designed to be played by many 
performers, most of whom will not be 
able to get nearly as much practice on 
it as they would like, should not leave 
any more than is absolutely necessary 
to depend on the memory of the player. 
Very few organists can memorize forty 
or fifty combinations of stops and coup- 
lers perfectly in a half hour’s practice or 
so, and the result is more than likely 
to be that a visiting organist on an in- 
strument of the pre-archaic type we are 
discussing will fall back on doing some 
of his registration by hand and the rest 
with the crescendo-pedal, and small 


blame to him if he does. The blame 
rests on the influential support that 
many prominent organists who have 
adapted themselves to their own instru- 
ments,—as they would, indeed, do were 
these same instruments even more obso- 
lete than they are,—and persist in pub- 
licly declaring that nothing better will 
ever be discovered. 





T H E DE A F -& & © A P ES 





So mucu, then, for the present about 
the organ. How about the music that is 
played on it? Is there any foolishness 
about most organists in their choice 
of music, especially for their postludes 
and voluntaries? Of course I don’t mean 
you and me, but the other fellow, you 
understand, who isn’t here, and can't 
talk back. How about it? If there were 
anything more than sameness and tame- 
ness of registration needed to kill public 
interest in organ playing, the sort of 
thing that most people hear when they 
go to church would do the trick. I don't 
say so much about the postlude, because 
a great majority of the congregation 
never listen to that, but the prelude, if 
there is one, and the number played in 
so many churches for the offertory, really 
have to be heard; there is no escape ex- 
cept for the deaf. 

After profound and prolonged re- 
search into the matter I am convinced 
that the choice of organ numbers played 
for the offertory usually depends on the 
music being of a simple and childish 
nature so that the performer can without 
serious effort improvise a sufficiently ap- 
propriate close at any time as soon as 
the pennies have been taken up. If the 
performer cannot improvise something 
better than most of these “ nux vomica, 
with the gargle ” things, he had better not 
try to improvise at all, and might confine 
himself to playing some very short thing 
over and over again until the right 
amount of time has been used up, but it 
is probably useless and vain to make any 
suggestions. If he really can improvise, 
why not utilize this capacity in doing 
something really worth while? 

The recital program is not wholly free 
from rubbish of the same sort, either, 
but is liable to another disease peculiarly 
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its own, and that is the very recent “ pro- 
gram music” in the form of so-called 
“characteristic pieces ” and “ descriptive 
suites,’ and all that sort of: thing, don’t 
you know. The amount of this sort of 
thing,—almost all of it on a very low 
level,—that one sees on recent programs 
is simply appalling, and it is still more so 
if one has ever heard the compositions 
in question. For program music for the 
orchestra there is some excuse, for 
trivial rubbish like the musical attempt 
to represent a pillow-fight or a punch- 
and-judy show on the organ there is no 
excuse. A catchy title will sometimes 
obscure the poverty of poor music, pro- 
viding one does not pay any attention 
to it, but music whose effectiveness lies 
wholly in unexpected and absurd titles 
should certainly not be played except for 
postludes, when, as I have said, nobody 
is really likely to listen. 








M E M O RI z I N G 


SOMETHING that worries the ave- 
age competent organist, if he be inter- 
ested in his work and jealous of his pro- 
fessional standing, is the very frequent 
apathy on the part of the public to the 
organ recital, and of late we hear a great 
deal of talk about the necessity of the 
organist putting himself on the level with 





concert performers on other instruments - 


by memorizing his programs. As a mat- 
ter of fact the public doesn’t care 
whether the organist memorizes or not, 
and to claim that the adoption of a fool- 
ish and wasteful fad, like that of mem- 
orizing everything one plays, will bring 
about the millennium is about as intelli- 
gent a solution of the difficulty as would 
be a general agreement among organists 
always to play in green gloves and blue 
spats. 

To be sure the pianist and the violinist 
on the concert stage usually perform 
without notes. This has been done so 
long that it is rather generally expected 
from players of those instruments, but 
the case of the organist is not a parallel 
one,—besides he is nine times out of ten 
more or less out of sight of the audience. 
Here is one reason for the difficulty of 
interesting them. They like to see what 
is going on. If you have a movable 


console you can wheel it out in front of 
your audience and show off your grace- 
ful movements to perfection, but if you 
have an old tracker-action organ in a 
loft at the back of your church, where 
your pretty antics can not be seen, you 
will have to do your very best to make 
up for it. A good many players do not 
make up for it, that is the trouble. 
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ANOTHER explanation of the lack of 
general interest in the organ recital (and 
the phenomenon needs all the explaining 
we can give it) is the ghastly cheapening 
of the recital that has been going on for 
many years by those who play in public 
for nothing. The best players are often 
the worst offendérs, for they give freely 
of their best in the hope of creating 
interest in their art. The dear public, 
however, is very apt to believe that what 
you can get for nothing (except perhaps 
a dead-head to the theatre) is worth just 
about that much. 

Another thing is the myriad recitals 
played by incompetent greenhorns—such 
as you and I were when we first tried to 
break into the charmed circle. Poor re- 
citals by incompetents, and cheap recitals 
by those that ought to know better have 
done perhaps more than anything else to 
bring the organ recital as such into the 
contempt which we note at present with 
pain and sorrow. 
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THE RECITAL that immediately pre- 
cedes or follows a service in church isn’t’ 
in the same class, and in more ways than 
one this is true. If your auditors are 
not as numerous for a recital of this 
kind as you could wish, you can blame 
the church, or the parson, because, after 
all, the best you can do is to hope to 
interest the people who would be there 
anyway. If you can induce them to 
come a few minutes earlier, or to stay 
a brief time afterwards, granting that 
they would be on hand for the service 
anyway, it is all you can expect, but if 
you get the sexton to hang out a big 
sign announcing that Professor Pulsator 
Organum (this being yourself) will give 
a grand organ recital in this church next 
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Tuesday evening, and nobody comes but 
your wife and the janitor’s boy who will 
put out the lights and lock up after you 
go home, you are apt to feel peeved. 

Quite possibly it isn’t your fault at all, 
or even the fault of your advertising 
methods. If you were to advertise a 
“silver offering for the Inter-State Fed- 
eration (incorporated) for the relief of 
Super-annuated Cash-girls ” the chances 
are that you would have more come out 
to hear you. If you give your recital in 
a hall people think it is something prettv 
cheap, and therefore probably punk, if 
they don’t have to pay to get in. If it is 
in a church they feel lost if there is no 
collection. 

I once had the pleasure of playing in 
a certain church, which still flourishes in 
spite of that fact, where the parson was 
a philosopher as well as a worthy wearer 
of the cloth. One extremely stormy 
Sunday I ploughed through immense 
snow-drifts to the church and found a 
very few of the faithful there assembled. 
I consulted my superior officer as to what 
sort of a service he would have, there 
being no choir, only a handful of wor- 
shippers, and ourselves, and the church 
was much colder than the streets outside. 
“Oh,” he said, “we'll go in the back 
room, and sing a hymn or two, and I will 
say a few words, and we will take up a 
collection,—without that, it wouldn’t 
seem like church.” There is much truth 
in that. Anything held in a church, un- 
less you have to pay to get in, or con- 
tribute to a collection, or, last but not 
by any means least, pay in order to get 
out, as in the old-fashioned church fairs 
of pleasant memory, doesn’t seem quite 
right, somehow. So I cannot help feel- 
ing, my dear brethren, that the free organ 
recital, unless under some special condi- 
tions of one sort or another, is usually a 
mistake. That such special conditions 
do here and there, also now and then, 
exist, I should be the last to deny. Where 
a free recital by a visiting organist will 
pack the church, whether the audience is 
expected to contribute anything or not, 
there is no cause to worry, but when free 
recitals are thrown at people’s heads with 
such poor aim, or such little effect that 
only a straggling few attend, it is time 


to think deeply before repeating the 
experiment; such things only bring the 
instrument and the player into contempt. 





AND NOW FOR HIM, HER, AND IT 





IT Is REPORTED that Coleridge once 
said to Charles Lamb—“ Did you ever 
hear me preach?” to which that shin- 
ing ornament of the East India Com- 
pany is, on equal authority, said to 
have replied, “I never heard you do 
anything else.” All of which reminds 
me that while I am thus preaching to 
this distinguished body of organists it 
might be well to do all the preaching 
possible to them at this one sitting, as it 
were, and spare them a sermon the next 
time I appear before them, if such privi- 
lege should be theirs, as it is my fervent 
hope not to deserve from them such a 
rebuke as that which I have just quoted. 
By a perfectly natural train of thought, 
then, I am led to thump vigorously on 
the pulpit cushions (thereby raising an 
incredible cloud of dust) and ask, in one 
of those rhetorical questions to which it 
is obvious that no answer is expected, 
“Ts there then nothing the matter with 
the organist himself? Many of them 
play foolish stuff, and design absurd in- 
struments, but as for themselves, can’t we 
say that they are conspicuously all right, 
and let it go at that?’ Whereupon I 
cannot do better than quote another shin- 
ing light of English literature and reply 
to myself, “ well, Hardly ever.” (This 
of course is an exaggeration.) 

I say nothing about personal man- 
nerisms, even when sedulously cultivated, 
because our profession is not especially 
given to them as such, although individ- 
ual cases that would move you to tears 
or laughter, or both, could be found by a 
careful searcher. Personal mannerisms 
we may well enough leave out of account 
for present purposes, but professional 
ones we may not treat so leniently. This 
is partly because a personal mannerism 
is more or less of a joke, while a pro- 
fessional mannerism is a crime. But it 
is hard to define just what a mannerism 
is. If you do something unusual which 
I rather like, even if you do it pretty 
much all the time, like Coleridge’s 
preaching, I will pat you on the back and 
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call you an inspired genius, but if I don’t 
like it I am more than likely to tell you, 
if I might be so bold, and of course for 
your own good, that it is an offensive 
mannerism and is to be abhorred and 
deprecated. But for purposes of the 
present argument it will be much better 
to refuse to give any praise, however 
faint, to anything conspicuously off the 
beaten track, which leads at once to the 
rather obvious remark that in either serv- 
ice or recital playing any conspicuous 
deviation from the ordinary accepted 
canons of good taste is out of place. 
And yet how many organists we know, 
many of them in influential positions, 
who have some little trick like what our 
French neighbors call the “pedale de 
tonnerre,” or playing the bass of hymn 
tunes in fifths on the pedals, or introduc- 
ing every verse of a chant with a sort of 
a flip before the soprano note, or some- 
thing of that kind! You and I haven’t 
any of these tricks, of course, otherwise 
I shouldn’t mention them. 

Many of us have to improvise a modu- 
lation now and then, do we, perchance, 
fall into a rut and always do them the 
same way? This is what might be called 
the fad of laziness, or rather one example 
of it, but the playing of modulations and 
transitions offers a very fruitful field for 


all sorts of absurdities and fads, which . 


I hope you will all lay very much to heart. 
[ do not know any part of the church 
service which will so well show up a 
player who is inclined to mannerisms so 
well as this little matter. The whole 
trouble is very likely due to a desire to 
shine in a place where effulgence is out 
of place, and this business of making the 
organ and the player only too obvious 
where both are in reality filling a very 
subordinate part is one of the worst fads 
I can think of at this moment. 

I dare say that after reading this far 
you will look up with a sigh and remark 
that you had no idea that the organ 
profession was in such a bad way. This 
is, in a sense, a chastening reflection, and 
yet I would not leave you wholly without 
hope. The good housekeeper insists on 


a periodical house-cleaning, whether it 
is really needed or not, but she generally 
finds before it is over that it really was 
needed after all. It is like a visit to the 
dentist, when you know perfectly well 
that there is nothing the matter with your 
teeth. The man of ivory, however, is 
likely to find something that needs atten- 
tion right away, and you go forth from 
his operating-room sadder and wiser, and 
a little poorer into the bargain. But if 
you had postponed that visit for another 
year, he would have hurt you twice as 
much and charged you threefold at least, 
so it is, after all, just as well that you 
went. The thought, then, that I would 
leave with you is this,—do what you can 
to persuade the other fellow that this is a 
good time to clean house. He will find 
the cobwebs of indifference and the cust 
of laziness, and the rubbish of fads in 
plenty if he will only set about the buéi- 
ness in a painstaking way, and the thanks 
of the dustman alone should be a suffi- 
cient reward, but will not be the only one 
by any means. 

And now, as is the case with any really 
first-class sermon, having come to a good 
place to stop, I will go on and leave a 
further thought with you, which is this— 
no sermon, however good, can possibly be 
exhaustive, not even a serme1 on fads 
and fetishes. There are still unexplored 
corners, and your neighbor’s house- 
cleaning may bring things to light that 
neither he nor you ever dreamed of. I 
will close by identifying, but not quoting, 
my text, instead of inserting it in extenso 
at the conventional place, at the begin-. 
ning. There is a passage in Thoreau 
which mentions a humble object brought 
out of a New England garret, and ex- 
posed at the inevitable auction-sale to- 
gether with other useless accumulations 
of generations past. Do you remember 
what it was? If you do not, and are 
not sufficiently fired by curiosity to rush 
out and purchase forthwith the collected 
works of that illustrious crank, you will 
miss the applicability of the text, but the 
applicability of the sermon—to somebody 
else—I am sure you will all admit. 
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Fo HE MOST IMPORTANT 
| Ti event of the November organ 
i} world was the Bonnet histori- 
cal series of recitals in the Ball 
Room of Hotel Astor, when M. 
Bonnet presented a telescopic review of 
organ music from Gabriel (not the 
angel) to Bonnet. It is an unusual thing 
to rent the Astor for an Organ Recital. 
It is equally unusual to ask a public to 
pay; it is shockingly unconventional to 
ask them to pay five times in order to get 
the full benefit. But the most unusual 
thing of all is for the American organ 
world to expect the American civil world 
to accept the former’s appraisal of the 
result and be ever enticable again. 

M. Bonnet, man and organist, we ad- 
mire; we can't help that. His genuine 
good sense in platform conduct, his un- 
pretentious but confident approach to his 
console, his clean-cut masterly finger and 
foot responsiveness, his firey vividity and 
scintillity of interpretation with which he 
so easily could—but never does—enrap- 
ture us, and, last and greatest, his glor:- 
ous nationality are the things that cannot 
be too warmly received; but the Ameri- 
can public is so peculiar. 

The Frenchman’s organ stops just 
where M. Bonnet’s organ stops, or,— 
pardonez moi, Monsieur,—considerably 
in the rearwards of that; the English- 
man’s organ comes, contemplates, and 
goes back again; the German’s organ is 
still somewhere in the prehistoric age 
and we cannot blame M. Bonnet for that ; 
rather do we credit him for pushing his 
countrymen’s organ so far to the fore. 

But Americans are a race of despoilers. 
They are not what Barnum thought they 
were; they are only good humored and 
courteous to the point of recklessness, 
and it does not always pay. You know 
what makes a spoiled child, and you 
know that too many spoiled children 
make a sour kindergarten. The Ameri- 
can public—the American organ public— 
in its eager delight at welcoming the 
semi-official are representative of the na- 
tion we so love has overshot the mark 
and placed before the gentle public an 
appraisal, which, if taken literally and 


unsalted, will be poured down its own 
back like hot and well peppered soup; 
and we will be left alone with our own 
meal, to eat and enjoy it if we can all 
alone. 

M. Bonnet has certainly more than suf- 
ficient artistic attainments to be able to 
stand on them alone; why bedeck him 
with a category of jewels which he 
neither claims—if he thinks as moderate- 
ly as he acts—nor can justly be credited 
with? The statement, unexplained and 
unconditioned, that any man is superior 
to all others, home-made or foreign, is 
rather broad, and I, for one, am very 
tired of seeing a doing-nicely public in- 
vited to a heaven-be-thanked-for feast 
which they neither will nor can digest, 
and’ from which they turn away with 
minds questioning the desirability of 
their spending further time listening to 
“Organ Recitals” (they always put in 
the mental quotation marks) if that is, 
as conceded by the American organ 
world, the very epitome of perfection be- 
yond which, nor even up to which, no 
others can attain. 

The result is apparent: a public dis- 
interested. And this strikes at the very 
bank-book of our existence, so let us 
pursue to the finish. 

American organ builders are the peers 
of the world; its simple-minded folly to 
deny it when Englishmen will argue for 
hours about that abomination of desola- 
tion, the hitch-down swell pedal, and the 
French will put slow tempi on Widor 
Toccatas because the organ “ cannot at- 
tain a rapid enunciation.” Does Mr. 
Jepson on his Yale masterpiece hitch his 
metronome to a graveyard gate? or want 
a crescendo only when he has time to sit 
down quietly, coax it, argue with it, plead 
with it to stay where its put till he comes 
back for it a couple of pages later? Even 
a well-trained dog will stay where he’s 
put without your tying him. 

How about interpretation? Is there 
fire in the human soul or heart-throb in 
the breast of man? or are these things 
only allegorical myths, scientific pro- 
nouncements, and devil-made torments 
of just a few more hopes deferred? I 
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say what about temperament ;—pathos, 
granueur; depression, triumph; lyric 
beauty, and firey fury. It’s too bad 
these things cannot enter the heart of an 
organist and come out at his finger tips. 
It’s a pity the violinist is human and the 
organist is a dry bone; it’s a pity the 
vocalist has a heart, and the organist 
plays the accompaniment; it’s a pity we 
are outside the pale of human heart- 
throbs. 

There is no nobler instrument on earth ; 
none more versatile, none more appeal- 
ing in its tone quality and the mystic 
paths by which it can steal into half 
deadened hearts; none more capable of 
the virtue of bewitching lusciousness of 
tone, irresistibility of rhythm, or mast- 
ery of contrapuntal exposition. I’m 
not thinking of Diapasons ; Diapason tone 
has killed more human enjoyment and 
ruined more tempers than any other tone 
on earth, unless it be the meow of a cat 
on your neighbor’s back-yard fence at 
12 M. N. The glory of the organ is its 
tone versatility, and registration is the 
means to its emancipation, so when I 
have to listen to an Organ Recital on 
Diapasons and Flutes of eight, four, two, 
and one-foot pitches, with adjustable 
pistons going on a glorious holiday for 
all they are made use of, it sickens me of 
Organ Recitals for the next six months, 
and the only relief I get is in saying a bad 
word every time I hear of another 
‘Organ Recital.” 

Let us return to M. Bonnet and con- 
fine our reflections to the Bach pro- 
gramme; it was as unique as any, and as 
exemplary. But let us not expect to 
play or hear Bach as Bach played it or 
as Bach’s audiences heard it; we've 
passed that stage thirty years ago. (The 
programme was not memorized, and not 
a single comment have I heard about it; 
what a commentary on the value of 
memorizing.) The Chorals were unin- 
teresting, and we won’t blame the organ 
for that, though many were inclined to 
do so; after all, a modern organ is pretty 
much what we make it. The Adagio of the 
Sonata—not the best of Bach’s Sonatas 
by any means—gave the recitalist every 
chance and some seducement, and it gave 


Joseph Bonnet 


the audience some pleasure ; but the Pre- 
lude in Gand the Fugue in D were played 
with a technic (and the former with a 
finish) only Bonnet can command; it was 
a treat, a rare treat, to observe the pre- 
cision and even brilliancy of his fingers. 
Sounds strange, but it was so. In the 
Passacaglia he surprised us with a new 
interpretation of the pianissimo arpeggio 
passage, bringing to the fore a three-note 
motive which hitherto has remained only 
an integral part of the arpeggio. If we 
could only erase Bach’s history and write 
it all over again, dating him from nine- 
teen-eighty-five to two-thousand-fifty, the 
emotional element would not be precluded 
by common consent (and uncommon ig- 
norance). The best part of the whole 
Bach programme was the encore 
“Elves,” by Bonnet. If Bonnet would 
only treat Bach with as little reverence 
as he treats Bonnet. 

And now we return to the American 
organ world’s misrepresentation of M. 
Bonnet. We love Bonnet because he is a 
Frenchman and because of his exemp- 
lary .common sense (and short hair) 
under the terrible handicap of flattery ; 
but also we love him for the wonderful— 
that is about the only way to express it— 

(Concluded on page 38.) 
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IOLLOWING THE PRECE- 

DENT that practitioners of 

F other learned professions must 

furnish academic. credentials 

before engaging in their chosen 

work, the musicians are evincing a 

stronger inclination for the regulation of 

their own profession, and there is among 

them an increasing demand for certifi- 
cation of proficiency. 

The earliest recorded examinations for 
musical degrees are said to have taken 
place in England toward the close of the 
15th century, when universities first con- 
ferred the degree of Bachelor of Music, 
a title which has been restricted to the 
English-speaking countries since that 
time. The degree of Doctor of Music 
is also of English origin, and has very 
rarely been conferred by other than Eng- 
lish or American universities. 

While both of these learned degrees 
have now been long established, neither 
of them calls for particular skill as an 
instrumentalist, and the foundation of 
examinations for organists exclusively is 
of much more recent date. Not until 
1866 did the Royal College of Organists 
in England institute its examinations. In 
that year they examined seven candidates 
for the title of Fellow. Five years later 
the Associateship was instituted. 

In recent years as many as seven hun- 
dred candidates have presented them- 
selves at the annual examinations. 
Nearly all of the most eminent English 
organists have taken the examinations of 
the Royal College, which is solely an ex- 
amining body and has no teaching staff. 

The success of this institution led to 
the foundation of the American Guild of 
Organists in 1896, when one hundred 
forty-seven professionals participated in 
its organization as charter members, with 
the title of “ Founders.” The Board of 
Regents of the University of the State of 
New York gave a charter as an evidence 
of their cordial approval, and some years 
later an amended charter, which greatly 
increased the prerogative of the Guild as 
an examining institution. At the present 
time the Guild has nearly five hundred 
academic members, i.e., Fellows and As- 


sociates. From year to year there has 
been a steady increase in the number of 
candidates for these titles, so, that, al- 
though undoubtedly restricted by the con- 
ditions of the war, the enrollment at the 
examinations in 1917 was the largest in 
the history of the Guild, and the tests 
were administered in sixteen cities. It is 
gratifying to know that many of the can- 
didates were organists of established 
reputation. This emphasizes the fact that 
the examinations are held in respect by 
professionals whose work is no longer an 
experiment. 

The Examination Committee devotes 
a great deal of time and care to the prep- 
aration of the test examples and ques- 
tions, and the standard is rigidly main- 
tained. Approximately sixty per cent 
of the candidates succeeded in satisfying 


the scrutiny of the examiners. While - 


this is a satisfactory proportion, it could 
be increased if all of the candidates were 
to use their best judgment in the prep- 
aration for the ordeal. The majority of 
the aspirants for the Guild titles were 
good players upon the organ; but there 
were those whose accomplishments in 
other requirements were not sufficient. 

Candidates must be warned that if they 
are to attack the problems with a reason- 
able expectation of success, they must 
previously give careful consideration to 
every item of the examination, both in 
the work at the keyboard and the theo- 
retical or paper work, and not confine 
their attention to the execution of the 
prepared pieces. It is evident that a con- 
siderable proportion of the unsuccessful 
candidates have approached the ordeal 
in a haphazard manner in regard to the 
keyboard tests in transposition, keyboard 
harmony, ear training and score reading, 
and the theoretical tests in counterpoint. 

There can be no reasonable excuse for 
any lack of knowledge of the require- 
ments, as the full syllabus is published 
during the year preceding each examina- 
tion, and specimen papers of each year 
appear in the Guild’s periodical. These 
are also sent to intending candidates who 
request them. 


(Concluded on page 37.) 
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N THESE LESSONS the author 
will attempt, at the instigation of 
the. Editor, the task of. setting 
down ways and means of learn- 
ing how to make simple musical 

compositions, for the guidance and bene- 
fit primarily of those readers of this 
magazine who follow, or who desire and 
intend to follow music as a profession, 
but who, for some one of many conceiv- 
able reasons, cannot secure instruction in 
their own localities. 

Several statements may be confidently 
made: 

(1) Composition is the most impor- 
tant activity in the whole realm of music. 
Singers and players come, go and are 
forgotten. Great music is indestructible. 

(2) A man must make himself a com- 
poser if he would be fit to perform, in- 
terpret or appraise a masterpiece. It 
takes a Schumann to appreciate a Bach. 

(3) Every person who is rightfully a 
Student or Professor of Music is poten- 
tially a composer. 

(4) All persons who are rightfully en- 
gaged in the study and practice of music 
desire more or less to express themselves 
in terms of tone—to make something dis- 
tinctive out of themselves—to compose. 
If they have to follow the trade of music 
most of the time, they do not lose sight 
of the Art. 

The beginner at composition should 
have three gifts: Ear, Taste, and In- 
dustry. 

Ear—not merely first rate tympana 
and aural nerves, but also the inner men- 
tal power that enables the student to 
apprehend, and to transcribe what he 
hears from without; and also aids him 
in writing down what he remembers or 
invents within. The power, too, that can 
be trained to deal not only with a suc- 
cession of single tones, like a singer, but 
also with combinations of tones, and 
progressions of chords. The gift that 
will permit him at last to hear clearly 
in his mind the full effect of what he 
only sees upon paper. 

Taste—the instinctive inclination to 
the right thing; the equally instinctive 





_‘“ Theory,” but a course in fact. 
y 


shunning of the wrong thing. The gift 
that directs the student to the beautiful 
and keeps him from the vulgar. 

Industry—without which Ear 
Taste are of no avail. 

This is not to be a course in so-called 
Com- 
posed music is certainly a fact, almost 
as much so as Literature (some people 
would say more so), and it is composi- 
tion that we are aiming at. There are 
of course underlying phenomena, theo- 
ries, and systems, which we may ignore 
here, confining ourselves to enterprises 
among the standardized tones as they are 
given to us by a well-timed pianoforte or 
organ. 

It will not be a conventional course in 
“Harmony ’—the sort of thing that 
Theorists and Examinations have im- 
posed upon us to our sorrow. Neither 
Ear nor Taste are required in that, and 
Industry finds itself betrayed. 


It will not be a course in “ Strict 
Counterpoint,” like those under-which so 
many thousands of  studenis have 
groaned and become stereotyped. 

There will be Harmony and Counter- 
point, and other elements, but they will 
be intermingled. The aim will be Music- 
Making ; Invention, not merely given ex- 
ercises to be “ filled up.” 


It is the custom in America to start 
students upon their “theoretical” (?) 
careers with harmony exercises in four 
parts. 

Four simultaneous parts seem to be 
too many for the average student to look 
after. The result being that he is apt to 
make numerous grammatical mistakes 
for months—perhaps years. 

To obviate that result, we shall, in this 
course, begin with music in one part, 
i.e., with melodies, which the reader—the 
prospective student in some cases, it is © 
hoped—will be required to make for him- 
self. They will at first be strictly limited 
in range and duration—they will in fact 
be exercises—but it will be possible to 
make them interesting; they will lead to 
the desired end. 


and 
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WALTER C. GALE 





S=~ALTER CHURCH GALE, 
born the fifth of September, 
eighteen seventy-one, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, com- 
4 pleted his education in 
America with American teachers. 





He is entirely an American product. 
American by birth, American by train- 
ing, American in musical development, 
American in tastes and habits, American 
in energy, and American in his ability to 
get impossible things done. He even 
succeeded in being Warden of the Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists for one term 
without being forced into that predica- 
ment the second time. No small achieve- 
ment. And yet with it all. Mr. Gale is 
sensibly optimistic; just sufficiently opti- 
mistic to be neither a pessimist nor an 
outright optimist. 


The Church Organist at his best is just 
what Walter Church Gale is; probably 
his mother expected such an ending when 
she first looked for a suitable name. At 
any rate he is making the best of it and 
doing splendidly. His excellent (and 
anti-sensational) choir work in Broad- 
way Tabernacle, his infrequent recital 
work both in Church and on the concert 
platform, and his restrained prolificness 
in composition all acclaim a man of that 
degree of moderation that makes for 
character and success. 


His compositions include “O Saviour 
I have need to pray,” “ Come unto me,” 
“T beheld and lo,” “ Te Deum in B flat,” 
etc., etc., among his more popularly used 
anthems, and a well known duet, “ As 
pants the heart”; “Thy Face” and 
“Fair Daffodils,” secular songs, uphold 
his reputation in that field of composi- 
tion. So far he has apparently not felt 
reckless enough to indulge in recrimina- 
tions on organ literature. 


His concert organ playing is as rarely 
indulged in as it is high in quality, though 
I hardly believe the two have any retro- 
active effects. Among the Recitals that 
remain outstanding in memory is num- 
bered the one Mr. Gale played years ago 
in Broadway Tabernacle when he played 
a Wagner Programe, ending it, as he 
always does if it is on the programme 


at all, with the Tristan excerpt. Free 
Organ Recitals as a phrase does not 
sound well, no matter how the recital 
itself may sound, but there have been, 
and undoubtedly will continue to be, Free 
Organ Recitals that leave indelible im- 
pressions for good in the consciousness 
of some of the hearers; and no matter 
how few they be, if the Recital gets its 
effect at all for good, it has been worth 
while. And it seems already, in the 
awakening organ activities, that the mul- 
titudinous recitals that pestered New 
York and other vulnerable centres so 
mercilessly some years ago, have done a 
good work under a bad name. But the 
work has been good; and the effects of 
that particular Recital when I listened to 
Walter Gale were good, distinctly good; 
made so by the style of his playing and 
the style of the Man. 


Besides his other duties he finds, or 
rather invents, time for teaching the 
brave how to play—and possibly, also, 
by example, how to work; and in the 
meantime he enjoys his spare hours— 
seems strange that he has any—playing 
the residence organ of Mr. Carnegie. 


But all these things were not sufficient 
to grant him immunity from the attacks 
of a Nomination Committee, and they 
eventually got him—along with some 
other victims; the only difference is that 
he served his time and then escaped; we 
are still wondering how he did it. His 
one year spent as Warden of the Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists showed him as an 
executive of high order. His outstand- 
ing achievement will forever be, as War- 
den, the creation of this Magazine, for it 
was in his term and by his guiding hand 
that the thing took shape and was actual- 
ly inaugurated. Walter C. Gale took the 
Wardenship for, in part, the honor it 
brought him and relinquished it because 
of the honor he already had: too busy to 
perform all the duties of the office, he 
was too honorable to claim the accruing 
credits of it; hence his outstanding one- 
year term that crowned in maturity the 
cumulative efforts of the decade preced- 
ing him. Walter C. Gale; a good ex- 
ample. 
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HERE HAS BEEN a great deal 
of confusion over this subject, 
caused partly by ignorance, and 
partly by overzealous enthusi- 
asts who becloud the issue with 

statements not relevant to the matter. In 
discussing the subject the point to be con- 
sidered is, which system offers the great- 
est advantage to an organist in changing 
the registration. 

To a French organist, accustomed to 
his ventil system, our systems with com- 
bination pistons must seem awkward and 
confusing. Just so to one who has al- 
ways used the movable (Absolute Sys- 
tem) stop combination pistons when first 
trying to use the immovable (Dual) type. 
Organists as a rule are conservative, are 
creatures of habit, and dislike to change 
from old methods. The supreme test is 
when one has for years been using the 
movable (Absolute) type and is then 
compelled to use the other for a length 
of time. Despite their conservatism, it is 
noticeable that those who have had this 
experience rarely wish to return to the 
former style. 

Unfortunately there are not many or- 
ganists who really know what the im- 
movable (Dual) stop combination system 
is, there being proportionately few or- 
gans of this type. For the benefit of 
these unfortunate people a description of 
the system will now be given. 

In an organ equipped with the Dual 
(immovable) stop combination pistons, 
the stop knobs are placed the same as in 
other organs and the pistons affecting 
the registers of the different manuals are 
located under their respective manuals as 
usual. The combinations are adjustable 
so that the pistons can be arranged to 
affect any registers desired. However, 
unlike the Absolute (movable) style, 
when a piston is pressed the stop knobs 
do not move; yet the registers represent- 
ing the stops that are on that piston are 
put in action. The pressing of the piston 
is recorded on an indicator located over 
the top manual. In some organs the 
piston remains in until another is pressed, 
which position serves as an indicator. 
The former way is preferable, and as an 





organist knows what stops are set on 
each piston, a glance at the indicator will 
show what stops are in action. Although 
all the stop knobs may be in, the indicator 
might show that full swell and part of 
the great is on. 

Two or more pistons can be pressed at 
the same time on the same manual, there- 
by getting two or more combinations at 
once. A zero piston for each manual 
cancels all the pistons in use on its own 
manual, while a double zero piston can- 
cels all the pistons on the entire organ. 
The fact that the pistons do not move 
the stop knobs does not prevent one from 
drawing by hand as many stops as de- 
sired inorder to add to whatever may 
be in use on the pistons. For instance, 
one might be playing with piston No. 1 
on each manual, representing Swell 
Strings, Great Flute and Choir Flute and 
Diapason. Then draw Oboe and Flue on 
the Swell, Diapason on the Great, and 
Clarinet on the Choir; by pressing dou- 
ble zero piston, all stops affected by the 
pistons will go off leaving those drawn 
by hand. A little imagination will sug- _ 
gest the possibilities of quick changes 
with such a system. 

In the key cheek, or otherwise con- 
veniently located, is a piston called “ stop 
separation.” This device silences all 
stops that are drawn by hand. It does 
not affect the action of the pistons as 
previously described. From the fact that 
the pistons bring the stops into play 
without moving the knobs, this system is 
called the Dual (“immovable stop ”’) 
combination system. In passing it might 
be well to mention that this system does 
not require the presence of wind in the 
console, which means a smaller movable 
console, and that the piston action is 
noiseless; a very great comfort to the 
player. 

Having described the system, let us 
proceed to try it out in order that we 
may discover its advantages. In the first 
place it must be stated that the planning 
of the registration is on a somewhat dif- 
ferent line than that used in the other 
system. Very few stops are drawn at 
any one time. These are generally for 
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solo effects, while the pistons are set for 
chorus combinations or groups of stops. 
To illustrate, in an average swell we 
might set up the pistons as follows: 
1. Vox Celestis and Viol d’Orchestra. 
2. Salicional and Flute. 
3. All of 2 with Op. Diap. and Flute 
4 added. 
4. All of 3 with Viol d’Orchestra, 
Violina and Oboe. 
5. Full Swell. 


This will give a variety,of color and 
power in combination. No. 1 would be 
string tone, 2 would be flutey, 3 would 
be diapason tone, 4 would be like 3 with 
the addition of string and light reed and 
5 would be sonorous with reed tone 
prominent. A large portion of average 
organ music could be played by using 
nothing but the above combinations on 
the swell and still be perfectly satisfac- 
tory. For this purpose the two systems 
of stop control are identical and of equal 
value except in one the stop knobs move 
when a piston is pressed, while in the 
other they do not move. 

Now the point of departure arrives, 
for it is desired to employ some combina- 
tion other than those arranged on the 
pistons. Having played with piston No. 
4 we wish to use the Cornopean and 
Open Diapason together for a solo. Af- 
ter pressing the “stop separation ”’ pis- 
ton, these two knobs would be drawn 
while playing, or beforehand. At the in- 
stant of change, with one hand press the 
swell zero piston and with the other 
throw off the stop separation, and in- 
stantly the Cornopean and Diapason are 
on and all the stops on piston 4 are off. 
To make this sudden change in the Abso- 
lute (“ movable ”) system what would be 
necessary? To draw the Cornopean and 
push off all the other siops except the 
Diapason. This is quite a trick to do so 
quickly. 

Some will argue, why not put the Cor- 
nopean and Diapason on a piston and_ get 
them on with one motion? That is a 
talking point, but it is very noticeable 
that organists do not rearrange their 
combination pistons between each num- 
ber at a recital. It takes too much time, 
the mind is apt to be confused, and it 


would require a wonderful memory to 
keep in mind what was on each piston if 
they were changed frequently. 

The principal point of difference be- 
tween the two systems is that, in one a 
piston brings on absolutely what is set 
on it and throws off all other stops, while 
in the other type the player can vary the 
effects produced when pressing a piston 
by having certain stops drawn by hand 
to augment and color the combination to 
suit the fancy. This would seem to in- 
crease the plasticity in registration and 
prove a decided advantage to an organ- 
ist who is sensitive to fine gradations of 
tone color. 


To make this whole argument seem 
practical, let us imagine ourselves at the 
Central Baptist Church in New York 
City, where there is a three-manual or- 
gan with forty-two stops having both 
combination systems. Here is a chance 
for a real test of the merits of the two 
systems. To simplify matters we will 
use only the Great and Swell organs 
which have the following stops: 

Great 
16 ft. Diapason 
‘ “oc 


(o2) 


“ “ec 


ity 


8 

8 Gross Flute 

8 “ Gamba 

8 “ Gemshorn 

4 “ Octave 

4 “ Harmonic Flute 
2 “ Fifteenth 

8 “ Trumpet 

Swell 

6 ft. Bourdon 

8 “ Diapason 

8 “ Gedeckt 

8 “ Viol d’Orchestra 
8 “ Vox Celestis 

8 “ Aeoline 
8 

4 

4 

2 


_ 
ah 
ao 


**  Salicional 

Traverse Flute 

Violina 

Flautino 

III Rks Mixture 

8 ft. Oboe 

8 “ Cornopean 

8 “ Vox Humana 
Harp Celesta 
Tremolo 


ify 


“ 


“ec 
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To avoid confusion we will set up four 
pistons on the Great and five on the 
Swell, the same in both combination ac- 
tions. 

Pistons on Great 
(1) Gemshorn, Flute and Har. Flute. 
(2) All of No. (1) with Open Diapa- 
sons added. 
(3) All of No. (2) with 16-ft. Diap. 
and Octave added. 
(4) Full Great. 


Pistons on Swell 
1) Salicional and Gedeckt. 
2) All of (1) with Traverse Fl. and 
Violina. 
3) All of (2) with Diapason added. 
4) All of (3) with Viol d’Orchestra 
and Oboe added. 


( 
( 


( 
( 


(5) Full Swell (except Vox Hum. and 
Vox Celestis). 

For the purpose of an illustration, 
suppose we take a piece familiar to most 
organists, Andante in D by Silas, and 
play it through twice, using the same 
registration each time. The first time 
we will use the Dual (“ immovable 
stop’) system and the second time the 
Absolute (‘‘ movable”) type. To make 
the illustration clear the following table 
shows the method of playing. The first 
column represents the registration used ; 
that is, the actual stops sounding at the 
time of playing. Column two shows how 
these stops are obtained in the Dual 
(“immovable”) system, while column 
three shows how they are obtained in 
the Absolute (“ movable”) system. 





TABLE FOR REGISTRATION OF ANDANTE IN D BY SILAS 





REGISTRATION. 


Begin playing on Sw. with Draw the stops. 


Vox Celestis and  Sali- 
cional. 


Fourth measure add Gedeckt. Piston (1). 


Eighth measure add FI. 4 and Piston (2). 


Violina. 


How OstTatNED ON How OstaINnEep on Apso- 
DuAL System. 


LUTE SYSTEM. 


Draw the stops. 


Draw stop by hand as Pis- 
ton (1) would throw off 
Vox Celestis. 

Piston (2) and draw Vox 


Celestis as piston throws 
it off. 


Sixteenth measure change the Piston Zero and draw Push off three stops and 


combination to Vox Celestis 
and Bourdon. 


Twenty-fourth measure add _ Piston (3 


Op. Diap. Fl. 4 Violina, 
Oboe and Gedeckt. 


Bourdon. 


draw Bourdon. 


a Piston (3) and add Vox 


Celestis and Bourdon, 
which piston throws off. 


Thirty-second measure Full Sw. Piston (5) Gt. Sw. Piston (5) Gt. (2). 


Sw. coupled to Gt. Diaps. (2). 
Play on Gt. manual. 
ures 


At two con- 
venient places meas- 


40 and 44 lows. 


Nothing can be done to 
prepare for what fol- 


push off Sw. Bour- 
don and draw Gt. 


Flute &. 
Sixtieth measure add Full Gt. Gt. Piston (4). 


After climax at measure 68 Piston 
change to Sw. Vox Hut- 


Gt. Piston (4). 


double zero Sw. (1) push off all stops 
and draw Vox Hu- 


and add Vox Humana 





mana and Vox Celestis with mana. and Vox Celestis. Gt. 
left hand on Gt. with Flute (1) push off Flute 4’. 
8. 
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At double bar change to the 
original combination. 


At following eighth measure 


add Gedeckt, Fl. 4 and 
Violina. 
Sixteenth measure change 


back to Vox Celestis. 


Twenty-fourth measure add 
stops on Piston (4). 


Thirty-ninth measure change 
to Bourdon, Vox Celestis, 


Push off Vox Hu- 
mana. 


Piston (2). 


Zero Piston. 


Piston (4). Draw 
Bourdon and Flau- 
tino for next 
change. 


Zero Piston and draw 
Tremolo. 


Push off Vox Humana. 


Draw stops by hand as 
Piston (2) pushes off 
Vox Celestis. 

Piston (1) push off Ge- 
deckt and draw Vox 
Celestis. 

Piston (4). 
be done here for 
change. 


Nothing can 
next 


Push off Piston (1) Ge- 
deckt and draw Bourdon, 





Flautino, and Tremolo. 


In the above illustration it will be seen 
at a glance that the player has more to 
do in the matter of moving stops and 
pressing pistons in the second playing. 
In two or three cases the changes were 
identical, but in all the others there was 
much more pushing and pulling while 
using the movable system of stop com- 
binations. 

Which playing would sound the smooth- 
est and least broken up by changes in 
registration? Without hesitation an un- 
biased listener would say, the first per- 
formance. Why? Because, at the points 
of change in most cases there was only 
one thing to do. On. this account the 
flow of music did not stop or falter, 
which is apt to be the case when several 
things have to be done quickly. ‘In order 
to avoid this hesitation when changing 
registration it becomes the habit to rely 
almost entirely on the pistons, with the 


Vox Celestis, Flautino 
and Tremolo in the space 
of one count. 


result that the registration grows stereo- 
typed and monotonous. Was the regis- 
tration in the above illustration stereo- 
typed? Decidedly not. But in the second 
playing it involves so many changes that 
the average organist could not make 
them quickly enough and in despair 
would fall back on the pistons entirely. 
On the other hand, how easy it is to 
make all these changes in the first man- 
ner of playing. Any organist could do 
it at the first trial, provided the regis- 
tration was planned ahead. A conscien- 
tious organist always does this, leaving 
nothing to chance. 

As was stated in the beginning, it all 
depends on how the matter is ap- 
proached. If it is faced squarely, with- 
out bias, a few trials such as have been 
suggested will convince most people that © 
the “immovable” system of stop com- 
binations is far superior in flexibility and 
ease of operation to the other style. 
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THE YALE ORGAN * - ” 
Specifications, by Harry Benjamin Jepson 49 8 Trumpet ...m mff 73 
Built by The J. W. Steere & Son Organ Company ee er m fff a $207 
CRMENEIR Ss os ok ke a 126 St 4 Clarion ..> ..-.m. mi . 73 
Win deplesing; etc. 2. nk ee 163 52 16 Bass Tuba m_ fff #111 L 
BEGAN anc Mates) okey: Woes: ai Mh alist nas 30 a 
Co RES ee Se aren rea ahaa e aa ae 2S weet eS ha 
Swell Pa dk. Ce Gr, al tales Pees, See 22, 53 8 Aeoline. . ..m ppp = 73 
oe ll ee 11 54 .. Unda Maris. . m mppp 73 with #53 
RE MEEMAL So rs) che esc aris ho ge Mah oe 13 55 .. Gedeckt . . . wm pp 73 
ee me ee ae ee ee oe 17 -56_~.. Salicional . . . m mp 73 
a a oe ra ae 11 57 ~.. Flauto Traverso wm mp 73 
COMM ee 36 58 .. Tibia Plena. . wm mf 73 
US OS a er a er ae ee 49 5 .. Gatiia,.. ..m f 73 
Register Cancels ............., 5 60 .. VoxCelestis .m mff 73 with #59 
PEDAL AUGMENTED 10” WIND 1 aoe — - a 
1 16 Gedeckt ... wmpp .. £688 63 4 Harmonic Flute m p 73 
Gaba... > . i .. £698 6@ =. Nioine.. .. i. MW mp G 
§ .. Dultiana ...m mp 32 65 Principal .. . m mf 73 
4 .. Bourdon w mf 56 66 2 Flautino ...m mf 73 
5... Wewne..... . Ww 32 67 III Solo Mixture m mf 219 12th, 
6 .. Second Diapasonw mfif 44 15th,17th 
7... First Diapason. w ff Ad 68 16 Bourdon ... wmp 73 
8 . 8 Bourdon w mf .. £4 oO ... Gane... ..... mm mer 7s 
9 .. Saliconal. ..w mf 32 70 8 VoxHumana .m mpp 61 5” wind, 
10 .. Bass Flute .w mf .. £6 separate 
11... Violoncello m mff # 102 L chest 
13: Oetave 5... WOE oe ME 71 .. Quintadena . .m p 73 
13. AO ss. w mf 32 (ee, 2, ome m mf 73 
14... Super Octave .m f 32 73... Cornopean ..m f 73 
15 32 Contra Bourdon w- mf .. £4 74 16 Posaune ...m f 73 
16 .. Contra-Bass..w f 32 Resultant Tremolo ee er 
17 «Diapason. ..w mit 3 77 ae 
18 64 Gravissima ..w mf 32 Resultant © 4 O 1 R . . | ARES. 
19 16 Fagotto. ...m wmf 3, ye ee€ 76 “8 Dilciana ...m p 73 
20 .. Trombone .m (ff 56 76 .. Gedeckt .wmmp 73 
21 +.. BassTuba . . wm fff <« iL 77 ~«.. Melodia .wmmp 73 
22. $ Tromba ..:m ff .. #20 78 .. Violoncello .. wm mf 73 
a re wm fff > Se 79 Diapason. ..m f 73 
24 4Clarion. .. . wm fff .. ULL 80 4 Flauto Traverso wm mp 73 
25 32 Bombarde. . . wm ff .. 20 RiP 5, SVRBI mess m mp 73 
Echo 82 2 Harmonic 
26 16 Bourdon ...w_ pp .. #1225 Piccolo. . . M, p 73 
27... Diapason. ..w =~=«mf 44 83 16 Dulciana ...m p 73 
Ze SRR. a w pp .. #122E 84 8Clarinet ...m mf 61 
2)... Octave... .. W mt oc aL 85 16 Fagotto ...m._ mf 73 
(6) Chimes. ois... Mp .. £4 Tremolo Naar 
F-g2 (Two additional registers allowed for, 73 notes 
ee ee tes Ww IN D .) 
31.8 Clarabella win p 73 ORCHESTRAL DUPLEXED: SWELL-CHOIR. 10’’ WIND 
32... Gemshom...m p 73 86 8 Muted Viole .m mp 73 
33 .. Fouth Diapason m mp _ 73 87 .. MutedCeleste. m mp 73 with #86 
34 .. Doppel Floete. wm mf = =73 88 .. FluteCeleste . wmmf 61 with 12 


35 .. Third Diapason m mf 73 
36 .. Gross Floete. . wm f 73 
OF.) NGORIBOR DS os. eM, 73 
38 .. Second Diapasonm  nff 3 
39 First Diapason. m_ ff 73 
40 4 Wald Floete. . wm p 73 


41... Hohlpfeife .. wmmp = 73 
42 .. Gambette. ..m_ mf 73 
BS) (NOC os SE 73 
44 2 Fifteenth ...m _ w*mf 3 
45 22; Twelfth. ...m mf 73 
46 V Mixture 2 mk 365 
47 16 Bourdon ...w mf 73 
48 .. Diapason. ..m f 73 


89 .. Concert Flute . wm mf 7 
90 .. Violed’Orchestrem f Fé 
91 Viole Celeste . m f 7 
92 4 Flute a Cheminee wm mf 73 
93 8 FrenchHorn .m_ mf 61 
94 .. OrchestralOboe m mf 61 
95 .. CorAnglais. .m f 61 


96 ia ay YE) ik 61 

97 (6) H Bg cong mp 37 

98 ” Gece Bells .. mf 49 
Tremolo 


(Two additional registers allowed for, 
each.) 


of # 89 


with # 90 


AA-a2 
C-c4 


73 notes 
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Oe a ee GS ile 25" WIND 
99 8 Dolce ....m mp = 73 
100 .. Tibia Clausa . wmf 73 
101 .. GrossGamba .m mff 73 
102 .. Gross Gamba 
Celeste... .m ff 73 with #101 
103 .. Gross Floete . wm ff 73 
104... Diapason... m fff 146 tworanks 
105 4 Hohipfeife . . wmf 73 
106 .. Octabe....m ff 73 
107. 2 Concert Piccolo m f 61 
108 16 Viole. .... m ff 73 
109 .. Diapason. ..w ff 73 
110 8 French Trumpet m fff 73 
ee ee m ffff 97 
112 .. TubaMirabilis. m ffff 73 
113 4 Clarion. ...m ffff .. #ill 
114 16 BassTuba .. wmffff .. #111 
85: (6) Ghimes . . . . .. mp .. #4208. 
F-g2 
Tremolo 
ECHO DUPLEXED: GREAT - SOLO. 10’ WIND 





116 8 Violed’Amour. m pp 73 
117 .. Corde Nuit. .m p 73 


118 .. Dulciana ...m mp 73 
119 .. VoxAngelica .m mp 73 with#118 
120 .. Diapason... wmmf 73 
121 4 Fern Floete . . wmp 73 
122 16 Bourdon ...wmp 73 


123 8 VoxHumana .m p 73 
124 .. OboeHorn ..m f 73 


COGh 2 ee 8 operate pedal and Choir- 
Orchestral registers 
EN si Nie g 6 operate pedal registers 
RNAS 255 Sark . 4 operate pedal registers 


Register Cancels* for each manual and for pedal 
Manual Release for each manual group 

Pedal Release — 

General Release 

Pedal On and Off Reversible for each manual 


Pedal 
Full Organ . . . . 8 duplicating manual pis- 
tons 
| eee 5 operate pedal couplers 
General Release . . duplicating manual pis- 
ton 


G to P Reversible 

S to P Reversible 

Sforzando Reversible adjustable 
Chime Dampers 





Expression Coupler coupling all swell shades 
to Swell Crescendo 
Pedal 

CR ES Ce ND © rt Pa T's 





Swell (2d from the left) 

Choir (4th) 

Orchestral (3d) 

Solo—Echo (ist) 

Register Crescendo (5th) adjustable 


Blower: 2 20 h-p “Orgoblos” 
Chimes: Degan 











Pedal Great (Echo) Swell (Orchest.) 
> oa DAC 4, S 


4’ s x 
S GSCL GES CLE] S*L 
16’ G SL Ss 


Choir (Orchest.) Solo (Echo) (*—-Key-frame piston 
ih @ L (1-E on, G off 








5 Ct L S C LE* E§ (§-E on, L off 
SC L 
PISTONS DUAL SYSTEM 
Manual 
Full Organ . . . . 8 operate couplers; dupli- 
cated in pedal studs 
Great ... . . . 6 operate pedal registers 
Echo... . . . 4 operate pedal registers 
Swell. . . . . . . 8 operate pedal and Swell- 


Orchestral registers 


125 .. Trumpet ...m f 73 Harp and Bells: Mayland 
126 (8) Chimes. ..... mp 27 F-g2 
Tremolo Rees Bas pees 
CONSTRUCTION .D FTA 1 1s 
c o U P L E R $ 


Crescendo Chambers: Swell and Solo enclosed in 
stone-walled chambers lined with brick on three 
sides. Other chambers built of lath and plaster 
partitions 6” thick, with plaster on both outside 
and inside of the chambers. Swell and Solo shades 
31%” thick, other 3”; all with perfectly fitting 
heavily felted beveled edges. Swell shades vary 
in width from 6” to 14” and operate separately and 
consecutively by the J. W. Steere & Son Organ 
Company’s improved electro-pneumatic  swell- 
motor. 

Registers: #104, a two-rank Diapason of excep- 
tional magnificence. Nos. 93, 94, 96, registers of 
special design, from the J. W. Steere & Son Organ 
Company’s special scale, producing splendid 
examples of their orchestral prototypes. 

Echo Organ: Located in the basement; tone 
delivered through an iron grille in the floor of the 
auditorium. 
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E HAVE no great musical 
tradition in America. This 
has often been stated as a 
matter of the greatest con- 
cern, and in times past we 

have been accused of being an unmusical 
nation. We have been reproached for 
locking to Europe for our music instead 
of striking boldly ahead on our owa 
account; we have been derided for at- 
tempting to achieve anything in 1n 
American style instead of following 
with due docility the examples of 
our European cousins. In the field of 
the organ this has been especially per- 
plexing, and the land is crowded with 
organists and composers who bicker 
about methods and aims in a manner 
which would be quite ridiculous if it 
were not, to any lover of the instrument, 
so disappointing. 

The difficulty, moreover, is not so 
serious as it appears when the real issues 
are confounded. There is one supreme 
figure in the history of the organ: Johann 
Sebastian Bach. The great tradition for 
the instrument is that based on the work 
and style of this man. We need not re- 
proach ourselves for having failed to 
establish in this country a similar tradi- 
tion, in the short space of one hundred 
years; nor should we be derided for 
attempting to perpetuate that tradition, 
and to adapt it naturally to our modern 
style of composition. We may at least 
congratulate ourselves that it is being 
done here at all. And it is being done— 
by Professor Harry B. Jepson, at Yale 
University. 

Professor Jepson really started the 
organ department at Yale, when he came 
to the post of college organist in 1894. 
At that time fresh from his contact with 
the inspiring teaching of Widor in Paris, 
he brought new enthusiasm into the 
music school, and was shortly advanced 
to full professor, as his department con- 
tinued to grow. The college choir came 
under his charge and throve. At first 
he taught theory in addition to his special 
instrument, but soon his organ pupils 
alone claimed all his time. They were 
an enthusiastic class in spite of poor 





facilities for practice. Organs, unlike 
pianos, are not to be found in every 
apartment, and many of the students en- 
dured the martyrdom of practicing in 
cold New Haven churches through the 
long winter months, in default of any 
other place to practice. Now this has 
been changed ; and there are practise or- 
gans in the new music building, as there 
have been in Woolsey Hall for several 
years. 

Before 1906, Professor Jepson was 
forced to work with the organ in Battell 
Chapel, renévated by the Hall Company, 
but never a very satisfactory instrument, 
on account of a certain slowness of ac- 
tion. But in 1906, the wonderful New- 
befry organ was installed in Woolsey 
Hall. This instrument was a private gift 
and was immediately recognized as one 
of the foremost organs in America. 
There were four manuals ; all the modern 
appliances for convenience were installed 
and the tone of the instrument, even 
then, was conceded to be very fine. This 
practical advantage helped the organ de- 
partment splendidly, since pupils were 
spurred on by the opportunity ever be- 
fore them of playing on the instrument— 
which of course was not used indiscrim- 
inately by all the pupils. Student recitals 
were given on it, and an interesting com- 
petition—which still continues—held in 
the spring of the year. At this compe- 
tion the judges sit behind a black screen, 
and the order of playing is determined 
by lot. Usually a Bach fugue is played, 
a modern scherzo, and the pupil is re- 
quired to improvise for a few minutes on 
a given theme. 

A feature of the musical season in 
New Haven for the last few years has 
been the organ recitals given by Profes- 
sor Jepson himself on the instrument. At 
these recitals all compositions of interes 
are played from Buxtehude to Louis 
Vierne; and Professor Jepson has suc- 
ceeded in keeping the happy mean be- 
tween playing music too strict for the 
enjoyment of average listeners, and low- 
ering his own standard to meet popular 
taste. Due prominence is given to the 
works of Bach, Cesar Franck and 
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Widor ; and this combination of beauti- 
ful music, wonderful organ, and Pro- 
fessor Jepson’s polished technique is 
most unusual. 

In 1916 the Newberry organ was com- 
pletely renovated, by another munificent 
gift from the Newberrys. Large before, 
the organ is now.magnificent. To the 
original Great, Choir, Swell and Solo 
were added Orchestral and Echo organs 
played from the manuals; and the pedal 
organ was greatly enlarged. Since six 
manuals are rather too awkward for ease, 
the new organs may each be played from 
two manuals, keeping the total number 
four. The organ has now 163 speaking 
stops and 8,000 pipes—the largest instru- 
ment in America, and the third largest in 
the world, being surpassed only by the 
organs at Breslau and in Liverpool 
Cathedral. But its beauty and wonder 
lies not in size but in the lovely variety 
of stops and exquisite voicing. In the 


orchestral and echo organs are some new 


stops—“French Horn,” “Oboe Horn,” 
“Cor Anglais,” “ Fern Floete,” “ Muted 


’ 


Viole”; while in the Great organ is a 
diapason tuned in two ranks—a most 
successful experiment tried by Professor 
Jepson himself and called the Jepson 
Diapason. The pedals operating the 
swell-boxes are adjusted to respond to 
the slightest pressure, and an extraor- 
dinary elasticity of expression is thus 
gained. Mechanical devices for increas- 
ing the practicability of the console are 
legion. Fortunate indeed are students 
who can perform on such an instrument 
with these inexhaustible resources. 

But all the practical advantages in the 
world would be of ro avail if Professor 
Jepson himself did mot hold the admira- 
tion and interest of students in his 
teaching, and this he does pre-eminently 
well. His desire is to make New Haven 
a Mecca for organ students; for those 
who wish to devote their time to the 
organ as to any other concert instrument. 
With the common church organist who 
has no further ambition than to play the 
hymns and canticles correctly on Sunday, 
Professor Jepson has no time to parley. 
He believes that the great possibilities of 
the organ have been underestimated in 
this country, and points to France, where 
the organ is universally understood, 
played and admired. To the earnest 
student, Professor Jepson brings reward 
in the shape of a wealth of organ liter- 
ature, surprisingly good, unknown to the 
hack organist because it is hidden away 
in foreign editions,—and the astonished 
pupil finds not only an instrument of 
growing possibilities, but a rich mine of. 
new music to work with—quite unex- 
pected and delightful. Cesar Franck, 
Widor, Louis Vierne; Boellmann and 
Dubois ; Elgar and Basil Harwood ; Max 
Reger and Karg-Elert; Roger-Ducasse 
and Barie; Bossi; Maquaire and Joseph 
Bonnet ; these are names which are well 
known in Paris, but yet to be discovered 
by organists at large until they, too, 
travel abroad and learn there what might 
have been learned with less difficulty at 
home. 

One thing more makes the work of 
this school so unusually important and 
that is Professor Jepson’s teaching of 
Bach, Widor, from whom he gained 
much of his inspiration, was a pupil of 
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Lemmens, who, it will be remembered, 
made a pilgrimage to Germany and col- 
lected the Bach organ compositions with 
their original markings. The effect of 
this was to revolutionize the playing of 
Bach. Where organists, seeing a page of 
black sixteenth-notes, formerly tried to 
play as fast as possible, Lemmens, and 
after him Widor, insisted on playing in 
the manner Bach undoubtedly expected, 
always melodically and due respect for 
the expressiveness of the passage. To 
this high ideal Professor Jepson faith- 
fully adheres, both in his teaching of 
Bach and in his own performance; the 
result is that his pupils gain not only 
a clearer, more brilliant technique than 
before, but also a broader higher ideal 
of the realm of organ music, as ex- 
pressed in the achievement of its most 
important composer. In this way Pro- 
fessor Jepson is really handing down the 
Bach tradition. 


Enough has been said to show the 
great work which the organ department 
is doing at Yale. In addition to the art 
of performance, students interested in 
composition have the experience of Pro- 
fessor Jepson, himself an original com- 
poser, to guide them, as well as the most 
unusual advantages, offered by the 
Theory department of the Yale School. 
The greatest distinction a pupil can re- 
ceive is to give a complete recital on the 
Newberry organ, and this is an honor 
indeed. Every pupil who comes under 
the influence of Professor Jepson or his 
brilliant assistant Mr. Bingham, is im- 
measurably benefited. One wonders, ob- 
serving the work accomplished by en- 
thusiastic students and teachers, whether, 
after all that has been said about our 
lack of musical tradition in America, this 
may not prove to be, some day, the be- 
ginning of our great musical tradition. 
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JN THE WORLD of art there are 
certain works of such outstand- 
ing excellence that they seem to 
be set apart in solitary splendour, 
representing the ultimate of 
achievement in a certain given direction ; 
they are the final expression of a special 
train of thought; in essence, diction and 
form so inwardly and outwardly adapted 
to the substance of thought, that they 
may be regarded as ideal types: each in 
turn exhausting its sphere. 





In the special realm we are interested 
in, organ literature, there are perhaps 
twelve or fifteen such works, each 
supreme in a_ special conception the 
author had of the instrument; thus we 
find period, style and personality exem- 
plified in the laying of stress or emphasis 
upon different features and, by pursuing 
these points to their natural conclusion, 
bringing in their train masterpieces as 
distinct, differentiated from each other, 
as those of the pianoforte, violin or 
vocal repertoire. 


It is my purpose, therefore, from time 
to time to call attention to some of these, 
reminding of the treasure contained in 
the literature and, by analysis and dis- 
cussion, endeavor to arouse an interest 
which, it is hoped, will lead to their 
more frequent appearance upon concert 
programs, a fate they so richly deserve; 
redounding to the glory of the concert 
organ and the credit of the concert 
organist. 

For first consideration in the series 
I have chosen a sonata, “ The Ninety- 
fourth Psalm,” by Julius Reubke; clearly 
one of the most remarkable works not 
only in organ music, but in musical lit- 
erature generally. I selected this, not 
at random but because I believed it to 
have special applicability to our times. 
It illustrates in a direct, cogent and 
powerful manner the following words, 
taken from the 94th Psalm: “O Lord 
God, to whom vengeance belongeth, 
show Thyself. Arise, thou Judge of the 
earth; render a reward to the proud. 
Lord, how long shall the wicked tri- 
umph? They slay the widow and the 


stranger, and murder the fatherless. 
Yet they say, the Lord shall not see, 
neither shall the God of Jacob regard 
it. Unless the Lord had been my help, 
my soul had almost dwelt in silence. In 
the multitude of my thoughts within me, 
Thy comforts delight my soul. But the 
Lord is my defense, and my God is the 
rock of my refuge. And He shall bring 
upon them their own iniquity and shall 
cut them off in their own wickedness; 
yea, the Lord our God shall cut them 
off.” 


Every one will recognize this to be 
an extraordinary theme for a sonata and 
likewise will admit it to be peculiarly 
suited to an ecclesiastical instrument as 
the medium best capable of giving it the 
dignity, grandeur, majesty and awe 
inseparable from such a subject. I will 
not conceal it. There are many modern 
Christians to whom the idea of a God 
of Vengeance is repugnant as entirely 
representative of Old Testament theol- 
ogy; they can conceive only of a God of 
Love. However (this question being 
in reality out of the province of this 
article), we can imagine the Psalmist, 
were he to view the present conditions 
of the world situation, voicing with re- 
newed intensity and vigor the agonized 
cry, “O Lord God, to whom vengeance 
belongeth, show Thyself. Arise, Thou 
Judge of the earth; render a reward to 
the proud,” calling upon the Deity to 
take an active part and render reward 
and retribution to good and bad accord- 
ing to their deserts. The theme is the 
old, old story, the riddle of the ages, 
the problem which has exercised the 
good in every generation before and 
since Job. That it took hold of the mind 
of the composer with powerful effect, 
seized his imagination with compelling 
force over half a century ago, we 
have amplest proof in the composition 
before us. 


And what of the man who articulated 
these thoughts in music? We are non- 
plussed to find that, with all its surety in 
design and security in delivery, it was the 
work of a mere stripling; a youth who 
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died in 1858 at the age of twenty-four.* 
Obviously it is no exaggeration to say 
that, judging by this sample, that event 
might be termed a calamity to organ lit- 
erature, in general music comparable 
perhaps only to Schubert, who on the 
threshold of his greatest achievement, 
in the fullest bloom of his creative ability 
and development of his character, just 
becoming conscious of the complete pos- 
session of all the tools of mastery, was 
snatched to an untimely grave. 

The young man was the son of an 
organ builder; here is probably the 
secret of his predilection for the organ, 
his familiarity with its inmost nature; 
the boldness of his effect obtained in 
novel ways, the naturalness of his idiom, 
even though quite out of the ordinary. 
He was a pupil of Liszt; this explains 
the sort of mystic realism of religion 
common to both, probably brought out 
by this association, and certainly it was 
the palpable cause of the form the work 
assumed. The ground plan of the 
sonata is not the orthodox one of several 
distinct movements having an inner con- 
nection but the free, fantasia, one- 
movement form inaugurated by Liszt 
and probably best illustrated in his 
brilliant B Minor Sonata for piano; this 
form is really the prototype of what is 
now generally understood as symphonic 
poem. 

The semblance of the sonata form is, 
however, definitely retained in the 
“Ninety-fourth Psalm” by the expe- 
diency of preserving the traditional 
character of the movements. The treat- 
ment of the first portion of the work 
which illustrates the first seven verses 
of the psalm is assertive, active, virile; 
the treatment of the seventeenth and 
nineteenth verses, alluding to the “ com- 
forts that delight the soul.” which is 
reposeful, contemplative, constitutes the 
middle section; whereas the last two 
verses furnish the substance for a vig- 


*The exact date of the composition of this 
sonata is unknown to us; and here I would 
offer in parenthesis a suggestion to publishers. 
It would be a small matter to indicate some- 
where about the copy a date of its first issue— 
something that in after years might prove an 
interesting data. 








orous, defiant, brilliant finale. The plan 
cannot be misunderstood although the 
portions are not even separated by com- 
plete cadences. 

It is program music, inasmuch as it is 
descriptive, and definite directions are 
given for the guidance of the listener. 
But it is program music of the highest 
order because images of the highest 
character are placed before our vision; 
states of mind of lofty character—not 
definite events arranged in a consecutive 
order; and so general in application that 
our mind is left free for the enjoyment 
of the music as such and to derive the 
spiritual uplift that is intended. 

The sonata opens impressively as 
follows: 





—a passage extraordinarily atmospheric. 
In a vast building and with proper regis- 
tration the impression of the musical 
translation of the opening words of the 
psalm is, I might say; inescapable. The 
effect of the mysterious awe at the initial 
bars, the gradual gathering of strength 
in a crescendo of overwhelming grandeur 
culminating in the full majesty of the 
instrument and the corresponding de- 
crease in volume into virtual nothing- 
ness, is vivid beyond description. Off- 
hand I can recall no passages in piano 
music and but a few isolated instances 
in orchestral music corresponding to it. 
To be sure, almost all depends upon the 
registration. At the opening the colors 
should be dull; whatever is piercing in 
quality should be avoided; for instance, 
in the manual organ a Bourdon 16’ with 
a Aeoline to give the tone definition and 
in the pedal the Bourdon 32’ and 
Gedackt 16’, coupled to the manual, pro- 
duce admirable results—a tone easily 
filled in at the crescendo to come. I 
have experimented a great deal on 
various instruments with the mighty 
crescendo and decrescendo called for 
and have come to the conclusion that it 
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can only be properly executed by means 
of the crescendo pedal. However, those 
possessed of conscientious scruples may 
hold to a registration in blocks by means 
of the combination knobs, the familiar 
steady-by-jerks manner (most patently 
unsatisfactory in a decrescendo on the 
held chord), proud in the consciousness 
of being martyrs to their stubbornness. 
The much-abused (in a number of ways 
—I speak advisedly) crescendo pedal 
has come to stay. Its detractors have 
either not learned its proper use or have 
met only imperfect specimens. At any 
rate its employment for the passage in 
question is strongly recommended if a 
clumsy and inartistic or inadequate effect 
is.to be avoided. 

I would like to direct particular atten- 
tion to the theme in the pedal: it is the 
theme of the composition; it constitutes 
the germ, the generic figure out of which 
whatever is of importance in the whole 
work is derived; it bears within itself 
the means—by reason of the rhythmic, 
melodic and harmonic stimulus it con- 
tains—for the further architectural de- 
velopment of the movement. It is the 
central idea out of which are born the 
varying thought suggestions of the 
Psalmist. 

The above quotation is immediately 
repeated a semitone lower, followed by 
a group: 





twice repeated, each time a tone higher ; 
made up, as will be seen, of incisive 
rhythmic figures with a distinct upward 
swing, suggesting physical motion: the 
“ Arise ” idea plainly apparent and lead- 
ing directly into: 





by its power, decision and unalterable 
determination conveying the composer’s 
equivalent to the “ Judge of the earth” 
phrase contained in the text. The whole 
gives the effect of an imposing invoca- 
tion employing in its further continuance 
the two elements of the main theme, 
used separately; first the active, rhyth- 
mic, furnishing the energy, the insistent 
urgency of the call; the second, passion, 
by its downward gliding motion and 
general diminuendo leading to a more 
reposeful state of mind and through a 
cadence of singular loveliness: 





etc., to a change, a quickening of tempo. 
Here I would issue a warning against 
a too literal interpretation of the Grave 
and Larghetto since a tempo too slow in 
either case would only tend to reap a 
harvest of yawns. A qualifying con 
moto ought to be in mind of the per- 
former during the rendition. 
The next: 





reveals the (by now) familiar features 
of the first theme in a new guise, new 
registration and a new continuation; it 
has assumed, in this equipment, a new 
character, perhaps even more beautiful 
and ethereal; and with a new com- 
panion: 





provides a page and a half of molto 
expressivo writing not surpassed in the 
romantic organ style. There is abundant 
opportunity for sensitive color schemes ; 
for the quintadena (in the upper 
reaches), the most delicate of the reeds, 
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pervading strings (in the lower regis- 
ter) and mellow flutes—combinations 
exquisite in result. But this entire sec- 
tion of refined beauty will go to naught 
if it is not treated with the freedom and 
flexibility demanded of the organ style 
inaugurated by Liszt—the give and take 
and that abandon in rhythm without 
which the most eloquent passages may 
become meaningless. He who would 
depend upon his accuracy in playing the 
exact notes (in strict, rigid rhythm) to 
tell the story, will be sadly disappointed, 
but not as much as the audience. At 
the above quotation, I find it advanta- 
geous to play the lowest part by the 
coupled pedal (without stops) in order 
to simg the upper melody the more 
expressively. 

Other transformations of the first 
mctive of the main theme occur as fol- 
lows: 





which, in its increasing agitation and the 
turbulence of the following: 





—continued in headstrong dissonances, 
are undoubtedly designed to portray the 
wickedness of the evil doers. Whereas 
the yearning treatment, 





(notable for its three-bar periods), ex- 
presses regret and sorrow at the inso- 
lence, and after elaborate treatment in- 
creases to impatient vehemence: 








—and later into broad, impressive, ora- 
torical sonority 





until, feeling that every possible argu- 
ment has been presented, the indictment 
is concluded with the renewed plea: 
“ Arise, Judge of the Earth,” and imme- 
diately thereafter, as if by exhaustion, 
gradually loses strength and dies away 
on a chord of the ninth: 


a 





the end of the first movement! 


The second movement does not forget 
as its first obligation the resolution of 
the dissonance. This is effected in the 
first notes of the restatement of the main 
theme to which a melodious afterphrase 
is so skilfully added that it appears in 
perfect amalgamation as though it had 
always belonged to it. 








We notice it has now, with a new 
tempo and new registration, assumed a 
character as thoroughly befits the new 
phase the work has entered into: the 
quiet zone of the sonata ; indignation has 
given way to contemplation, reflection. 
A new counter melody to the second 
motive of the first theme, 
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very expressive in its simplicity, also 
gains prominence in this section, which 
offers to the interpreter and colorist 
rare chance for the description of subtle 
states of mind; the plaintive, the plead- 
ing, the consolatory, serene exaltation, 
furnish suggestions for nuances in light, 
shade and range in abundant profusion, 
descriptive of the “ comforts that delight 
the soul.” 

The pace should not drag if the per- 
formance is designed to be spontaneous. 

A recollection of the opening treat- 
ment of the theme is introduced together 
with another appearance of the “ Judge ” 
motive, this time, however, in calm, 
serene pianissimo, none the less trusting, 
which seems to lose itself in quiet 
ecstacy—again on a chord of the ninth! 
So far as I am aware, it is unique in the 
annals of Sonata procedure to find the 
chief divisions ending on chords of the 
ninth. 


The Finale is, in conformity with the 
concluding verses of the psalm, an em- 


phatic reassertion of faith and resolute 


confidence in the Divine justice and a 
stout belief in the final overthrow of the 
adherents of iniquity. It is in the form 
of a free fugue commencing with the 
following theme: 






However, after the first exposition, it 
becomes plain (the author being a true 
disciple of Liszt) that the development 
is by accretion rather than organic ex- 
pansion. We encounter continually new, 
though interesting, variations of the 
theme too numerous to illustrate. They 
will bear investigation, for they testify 
to a remarkable inventive ingenuity. 
Bold treatments of the “ Arise” motive 
are interwoven into the texture. Alto- 
gether it is a piece of writing for the 
virtuoso to revel in; bravura passages 
abound, though, they do not partake of 
the character of passage work pure and 





simple quite as much as is Liszt’s work. 
There are too changes of tempo giving 
the effect of acceleration: 


and 





—the latter to display the pedal dexterity 
to fit that of the manuals in the pre- 
ceding. The sonata ends with an allusion 
(vide the hard, aggressive dissonances— 
not unlike those in the first movement 
of the Eroica Symphony) to the powers 
of evil. but confident in the conviction 
of its final defeat: 


_ 


a 


We notice that the composition ends 
on the minor tonic, though the tempta- 
tion must have been great to conclude in 
major with the ‘air of triumph. Shall 
we say that the composer, like the 
Psalmist, viewed the work at its close 
as a solemn warning, a lesson, a fore- 
shadowing—not the actual description 
of the attainment of victory? 


Had the composer chosen to call the 
work a set of variations instead of en- 
titling it a sonata, he would have had 
equal justification. The work should be 
viewed, not in the light of a “sound 
piece ” so much as a means for the con- 
veyance of unusual ideas. 


I do not ask any one to accept all, or 
any part of what I have said without 
keen scrutiny on their part; but if I have 
in any way stimulated interest, prepared 
the way for independent. investigation 
and in some instances succeeded in 
arousing enthusiasm, the mission of this 
all too imperfect article will have been 
amply fulfilled. 
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- igeropnaese I greatly appre- 
ciate the kind invitation of the 
| Editor to conduct this depart- 
ment of our new magazine for 
a year, and I comply with pleas- 
ure for three reasons: 
1—it affords me an opportunity of as- 
sisting readers to gain a critical 
knowledge of anthems, which, in 
turn, should increase the quality of 
their musicianship ; 
2—it might assist in cultivating a more 
intelligent use of anthems ; 
3—it is my duty to assist the Guild 
(through its official organ) in giv- 
ing it what Max O’Rell describes 
as “a shove towards immortality.” 
In order to give the column a personal 
and practical touch the Editor suggests 
that each month I name three or four of 
my favourite anthems that readers may 
share in the feast of good things from 
my musical pantry. As soon as the 
pantry is depleted I am to become the 
guest when one of my present guests 
will become the host. But while we all 
hope to become good musical diners, it is 
well to remember that in music as in 
other arts we cannot dine well unless we 
to a certain extent become our own chefs 
and prepare the meals ourselves. To 
change the figure, some of my sugges- 
tions will lose much of their value and 
appeal unless the anthems are played 
over, studied, analyzed, and a compan- 
ionship formed with them. In short, all 
I can do is to present the material, and 
while I shall try and give something for 
everybody, it must be my first endeavor 
to set an ideal which will require a grow- 
ing taste, a more careful mastication, a 
keener conception of the qualities of the 
various ingredients (an essential quali- 
fication of an educated and expert 
“taster.”) If there is such a thing as a 
scientific use of anthems, to find it is the 
object of our musical search. 


eS 
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IN TRYING to discover some method by 
which this department may be made both 
educational and popular I thought per- 
haps a consideration of anthems from as 


many viewpoints as possible would fulfil 
the former condition, and the second 
condition must inevitably follow as its 
concomitant. But while, of course, 
everybody knows what an anthem is it 
is quite possible that a definition may 
keep us from falling into any tempting 
byeways, and perhaps, incidentally please 
any logician-organist (if there be such a 
creature) who may favor my lines with 
a reading. It is really quite a venture to 
risk a definition and one doesn’t know 
when the proverbial hundred of bricks 
will fall on one’s head, so I will start 
timidly and tentatively : 

“An anthem is a musical composition 
of a high intrins’c worth. ee 

I think this will be enough to start 
with for we launch at once into a debat- 
able subject, “ What is good music?” I 
suppose that a hundred people would 
have a hundred different conceptions as 
to what good music is, and would give a 
hundred substantially different definitions 
of the word. An answer to the questioa, 
if to be at all adequate, would take not 
a page but a volume, ,and yet it seems 
to me that before we can get anywhere 
on our path together we must have some 
common idea of its essence. Dr. C. H. 
Kitson in his “ Evolution of Harmony ” 
(Oxford), Chapter 17 (On Some Ele- 
mentary Principles of Form) writes: 

“It has already been seen that the es- 
sentials of melodic form are (a) state- 
ment of idea, (b) reiteration of idea, (c) 
contrast of idea, (d) development of 
idea. The mere statement of a string of 
ideas, which may be represented by the 
formula A, B, C, D, is indefensible, un- 
less it is intended merely as a basis of 
future developments. It is then prefer- 
able, for it avoids cutting away the 
ground from the later periods. But we 
are here dealing with miniatures, so to 
speak, as for example the stanza of a 
lyric, which is to be judged as a complete 
whole. The Irish Air ‘Daniel the 
Worthy’ is an illustration : 
Here are all the essentials of melodic 
form: 

“ AA give statement and repeti- 
tion of idea. 
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“BB give contrast and repetition. 
The fifth phrase consists of B stated 
directly, and a portion of it (2) stated 
by inversion (3), forming development 





“Note further that the B’s are sub- 
phrases, shorter than A’s and developed 
in rhythm from the beginning of A. 
Then the balance is restored by the final 
phrase (bars 7-8), and it is repeated to 
round off the whole. 

“Tt may be fairly said that the whole 
is fairly developed from A, B taking its 
rhythm from A, but with a new melodic 
curve which serves to evolve the succeed- 
ing phrases. 

“In miniature work economy in the 
use of thematic material is a virtue. A 
little thought will show that it is a ne- 
cessity. If one were limited to a speech 
of two minutes, one would not state four 
or five subjects upon which one might 
discourse, and then stop; no one would be 
so stupid. And yet in music it is done 
over and over again by thoughtless stu- 
dents, who imagine the repetition or de- 
velopment of idea is a sign that the cur- 
rent of inspiration has been cut off. Or, 
as is often the case, the student is com- 
pletely ignorant of the fact that there 
are any principles of development at all.” 

If, perchance, an organist could get the 
individual members of his congregation 
to tell him their idea as to how music 
is composed he would probably find that 
the common idea is that the composer 
waited for the moment of inspiration 
which would come to him unexpectedly 
at the bidding of invisible forces, and in 
this moment of overwhelming emotion 
his pen would miraculously sweep across 
the paper like the mighty rush of mys- 
terious writing of the spiritual medium, 


and behold a master work is created! 
And in support of this theory they would 
mention,the impressionistic method of 
Schubert—as if the value of a creation 
should be assessed by method than by 
result, or possibly they would tell how 
Handel saw the heavens open and he 
heard its great choirs sing—what a won- 
derful advertiser Handel was! Most of 
us would, I think, be wise to leave the 
mystical regions of imagination and get 
back to the text book, and in so doing 
realize (as Kitson has shown us) that 
in the shortest piece of genuine music 
there are three elements, Repetition, Con- 
trast and Development, and when we 
once realize it as we realize the pulsing 
of blood through our veins, we shall have 
traversed a long distance on the path of 
musical knowledge. It will not then be 
long before we further realize that as 
the acorn contains the oak, the proto- 
plasm the man, so the miniature which 
contains Repetition, Contrast and De- 
velopment contains of the germs of the 
symphony and anthem. 

Composers look with a pitying disdain 
on the supposedly ignorant publishers 
who return their mss. But they do not 
always appear to be as ignorant as they 
are alleged (by “ inspired ” composers) 
to be, for not long ago I received the 
following from the musical adviser of 
one of the largest musical firms in the 
U.S. A 

“" . . so many of our anthem 
writers compose without any idea of 
thematic development, going on in-the 
most wandering and meandering manner 
and only managing to get back to the 
tonic at the end by summoning their 
whole strength for a mighty jerk.” 

I nearly forgot to mention some 
favourite anthems. Here are three which 
might be regarded as models for com- 
posers, choirs, and musicians gen igrally : 

Basil Harwood, “ O How Glorious Is 
Thy Kingdom ” (Williams, London). 

C. Villiers Stanford, “‘ The Lord Is 
My Shepherd” (Gray Co.). 

C. H. H. Parry, “I Was Glad” (Gray 
Co.). 
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N THE SERIES of articles on 
this subject, it is not my inten- 
tion to attempt in any way an 
exhaustive discussion of the art 
of choir training, but merely to 
suggest some things which I have found 
productive of good results in my own 
work, and which I hope may prove help- 
ful to others. The first thing to be con- 
sidered is the choice of voices, for the 
success or failure of the choir work will 
be very materially affected, according as 
to whether this choice be a wise one or 
not. The best results are generally ob- 
tained from those using a high, forward 
position in the production of their tones, 
employing a large amount of nasal reso- 
nance, as well as making the fullest use 
of all the head resonance cavities, and 
who sing with a free, open throat. Such 
singers will be able to sing longest with- 
out fatigue, the tone will be bright, carry 
farthest, and they will be least apt to 
sing off pitch. With material of this sort, 
the work of the choirmaster will be made 
the easier, such singers being better able 
to respond to his demands as to purity 
of tone, light and shade, etc. Avoid as 
much as possible voices that are pinched, 
throaty, and those who sing with effort 
and constraint. 

As to quality of tone, of course the 
more beautiful the individual voice, the 
more beautiful will be the whole body of 
tone, and, unless the choir be a very large 
one (100 or more voices), no hard, 
strident or metallic voices had better be 
selected, even though the tone production 
be good. Such voices stand out unpleas- 
antly. In testing applicants, I have found 
it a good plan to ask for sustained tones 
first; a full breath for each tone, starting 
p, cresc. to ff, and dim.'to p again. This 
gives a good idea of the quality, power 
and range of voice, as well as the voice 
production. 

It is advisable, also, to ask each pros- 
pective member to sing at least part of a 
song they have studied and know thor- 
oughly, to test general musical feeling, 
phrasing, enunciation, crisp and clean 
passing from tone to tone, and feeling 
for rhythm. A good sense of rhythm is 





very desirable. Better a less beautiful 
voice, with artistic intelligence, than an 
exquisitely lovely one, with careless and 
slovenly singing. Tests in sight reading 
are also advisable, for the better the 
members are equipped in this way, the 
sasier will be the choirmaster’s task, the 
quicker will the choir be able to learn an 
anthem, and the surer will they be at its 
public rendition. In the best paid choirs, 
sight reading is insisted upon. Person- 
ality should also be considered in choos- 
ing members for the choir. The one who 
is bright, alert, and quick in movement, 
will, as a rule, prove the most responsive 
to the leader’s desires; while those who 
are slow and sluggish in action and 
speech, will generally be slow, slovenly 
and unconvincing in their singing. 

It is advantageous to have both lyric 
and robust voices. The lyric ones give 
brightness and brilliancy to the higher 
tones, while the robust ones will give 
body, weight and stamina to the middle 
and lower range, as well as add richness 
and color. About a quarter to a third 
of the Bass division ought to be bari- 
tones, thus giving power and brightness 
to the upper range. A combination of 
voices of somewhat different timbre 
gives better results, than when all are 
too much alike. The varying strength 
and weakness of the upper partials (har- 
monics) in each voice are complementary 
each to the other, producing a warm, 
rich and colorful compound tone. How- 
ever, any voice that is positively dis- 
agreeable alone, had better not be ac- 
cepted for the choir, nor should any 
person be taken who sings off pitch, a 
very serious fault, which can in most 
every case be remedied by proper breath- 
ing and tone production. 

As to the number of voices in each 
department, much will depend upon the 
strength and carrying power of the in- 
dividual voice; but, in general, the fol- 
lowing proportion will be found to bal- 
ance fairly well: For twelve sopranos, 
there should be nine or ten altos, six to 
eight tenors, and eight to ten basses. 

Valuable and desirable as are the qual- 


(Concluded on page 38.) 
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CHURCH ARCHITECTURE 
AND SPACE CONDITIONS 


qHE MAN in whose power is 
i] vested the first great responsi- 
bility for the success or failure 
of a church organ is the church 
architect. The extent of his 
information or misinformation on organ 
matters is seldom questioned, much less 
investigated by building committee and 
pastor, for on this subject these gentle- 
men as a rule have no information what- 
ever, and what is worse, very often, ap- 
pear to desire none. 

It is only fair to say that we have 
architects in all our important centers 
who know the essentials of organ 
geography, but the fact remains even 
there, that some men are practising the 
architect’s profession who have yet to 
make their first real exploration behind 
the case front. Is it any wonder, then, 
that builders are sometimes called upon 
to place an organ in a hopelessly impos- 
sible space, and are therefore compelled 
to resort to every stratagem in their reper- 
toire to install an organ at all? Organs 
have actually been suspended from the 
roof over the heads of choir and organ- 
ist, or installed in damp cellars, or 
made to occupy some out-of-the-way 
corner from which no satisfactory egress 
of tone was possible. I even know an 
organ builder who, on getting himself 
perilously caught in the trap the archi- 
tect had made in lieu of an organ 
chamber, had to yell for the sexton to 
pull him out. 











ORGAN CHAMBER AND BLOWER ROOM 





DEFERRING for a moment the question 
of where to place the organ, it is impor- 
tant at this juncture to specify some 
imperative qualifications for the organ 
chamber and blower room. First of all 
they should be so constructed that they 
can be made and kept dry. This consid- 
eration prohibits, of course, the placing 
of any part of the organ below ground 
level unless very special precautions are 
taken to waterproof every inch of the 
floor and wall surface. It dictates just 


as surely the wisdom of avoiding a flat 
or shed roof over the organ chamber, 


_ especially in a climate of severe winters. 


Within the writer’s own observation, an 
organ so placed has been severely dam- 
aged on several occasions, when snow 
and ice water worked through the roof, 
gave pipes and chests an unwelcome 
cold bath, and brought down the plaster 
with a crash into the pipes themselves. 
To guarantee safety against ruin from 
dampness it is also the best policy to 
construct the chamber without windows. 
Had the rule of “ No cellar chambers, 
no flat or shed roofs, and no windows ” 
been universally observed, numbers of 
disasters would have been avoided. 
Many an organ builder has been blamed 
by the congregation and particularly by 
his competitors for the failure of an 
organ that never had a chance to be any- 
thing else. Dampness and organ mechan- 
ism, particularly pneumatics, are eternal 
enemies, and when they meet, dampness 
is sure to conquer. 


A second requirement is sufficient 
room. Just what that involves is a ques- 
tion of many angles. What is the de- 
sired capacity of the organ? Shall it 
consist of two, three or four manual 
departments? How many expression 
chambers? Shall the organ be concen- 
trated or divided? What is the length 
of the longest pipes? Are these to be 
enclosed? About how many sets of pipes 
are desired for the respective depart- 
ments, and of what approximate scales? 
Specific answers to these questions vary 
with every different building, but certain 
principles of general application can be 
set down briefly. 





CA SD CE Ee Y D.E.F I-N ED 





THE TERM capacity is properly applied 
with two distinct meanings: (1) with 
respect to the strength and sonority of 
full organ, and (2) in reference to the 


- variety and contrast available among the 


registers individually and in combina- 
tion. Capacity in the sense of sonority 
should always be suited to the cubical 
contents of the auditorium, while capac- 
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ity in the sense of tonal variety is pre.ty 
much a matter of purse. 

It is a fact fairly well understood by 
organists, but almost never sensed by the 
average purchasing committee, that the 
number of pipes has next to nothing to 
do with sonority. Those of us who 
were privileged (?) to begin our career 
on an antiquated box of whistles, in 
which a maudlin mess of mixtures and 
squealers offered the only substitute for 
a genuine forte, can appreciate the dif- 
ference between the number and worth 
of pipes on comparison of some of these 
old relics of barbarity with some of our 
modern organs, in which the place of 
honor is held by the more substantial 
sets of 8-foot and 4-foot pitches. With 
a sufficient amount of body tone to 
begin with, the addition of a reasonable 
amount of mixture work is desirable 
enough, but its contribution is that of 
brilliance rather than strength. That 
there are niany soft stops also, which 
have but little effect on sonority, can 
be proved by the following experiment: 
On a modern organ that contains a large 
scaled 8-foot Diapason, a Grossflote, a 
strong Octave and several good reeds, 
first draw all stops and couplers, except 
subs and supers, and hold down a large 
chord on Great and Pedal with one hand 
and both feet; then retire the softer 
stops one by one until you notice a weak- 
ening of full organ. If your big stops 
are as big as they ought to be, you will 
have retired almost everything but some 
five to eight stops without any percep- 
tible loss of strength, and you may be 
surprised at the purity and power of 
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tone produced by the few large sets. 
From this experiment we may deduce 
the observation that sonority depends 
chiefly on some five or six sets, the scales 
and relative strength of which will be 
adapted to the size of the auditorium by 
the builder. 

3ut nobody wants an organ to consist 
solely of large-scaled pipes. The most 
delicate pianissimos must be provided 
for, along with modern orchestral tone 
tints, most of which can only be pro- 
duced by long, slim, scaled pipes. It is 
in the selection of the latter that the 
problem of space, as well as that of taste 
and available funds, enters conspicuously 
into the planning. Each additional set 
of pipes, expression chamber and manual 
adds its quota of space as well as of 
cost. With the size of the building and 
an approximate price in view, an organ 
builder or designer can furnish a scheme 
of suitable size, and offer the architect 
much useful information in planning the 
space. 





CH ES Tt REQUIREMENTS 





Most chests nowadays are made to 
accommodate sets of 73 pipes, and they 
are usually at least 9 feet 3 inches in 
length. The depth on the chest varies 
from 6 to 8 inches for large scaled pipes, 
to 3% or 4 inches for those of smallest 
scale. Given the number of pipe sets 
for any one location, it is comparatively 
easy to compute the chest area. It 
should be mentioned, however, since it 
is often necessary to set the lowest pipes 
of the large scaled sets on separate bass 
chests to give them ample speaking room, 
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that space must be allowed for these 
offsets; since organs need tuning, walk- 
ways must be provided to render every 
pipe accessible to the tuner; and since 
“accidents will happen” in the best 
regulated organs as well as the best of 
families, space must be left for ready 
access to all important screws, valves 
and magnets in the mechanism. But 
area is not the only dimension requiring 
consideration. The longest pipe as well 
as the shortest requires a chest to stand 
on; and for good tonal results a foot is 
none too much space between the end 
of the pipe and the top of the chamber. 
Except in the case of separate bass 
chests, which are often set on the floor, 
the chests for all manual pipes should 
be placed sufficiently high to permit easy 
access from below for regulating and 
repairs. 





A WARNING EXAMPLE 





BearinG the foregoing in mind, the 
church architect will be wise to err in 
the direction of amplitude rather than 
inadequacy. Though this policy is dic- 
tated in part through consideration for 
the tuner and repair man, its deepest 
necessity lies in the musical requirement 
of allowing for adequate speaking room. 
A conspicuous example of overcrowding 
in a chamber that had room to spare, 
came to my attention recently in a con- 
temptible little organ by a builder now 
fortunately deceased. The pipes were 
placed on chests so narrow that those of 
adjoining sets were obliged to talk 
directly into one another’s mouths, while 
the chests were so short that the lowest 
octave of Melodia pipes had to be made 
several scales narrower than the treble, 
and middle C was discovered to be a 
metal pipe appropriated from an old 
Fifteenth, because there was too little 
room at that point to set a wood pipe. 
The passage board between Swell and 
Great was 554 inches wide by actual 
measurement, and as access to the-Swell 
was only by removal of the Swell shades, 
it was necessary in order to tune either 
organ to remove half of the Great pipes, 
setting them back in their holes as the 
tuner retreated, back foremost, from the 


danger zone. Most of our modern 
builders, however, are fully alive to the 
advantages of adequate spacing, and are 
crying for room and then more room. 
Let them have it! The next generation 
of organs will be the better for it. 

(To be concluded in February.) 





Hedden 


(Concluded from page 12.) 


It seems to be an incontestable fact 
that very few musicians can readily 
transpose at sight, unless the test is so 
easy as to be valueless as an examination 
problem. Yet we have comparatively 
little evidence of careful previous study 
of this rather neglected accomplishment, 
the possession of which should be a mat- 
ter of pride to the well-equipped mu- 
sician, and may be acquired by anyone 
who will give it thoughtful practice. In 
attempting the harmonization of a mel- 
ody at the keyboard, it would appear 
that some of the candidates have not 
advanced so far as to be able to grasp 
mentally the movement of parts and har- 
monic successions, without first writing 
them upon music paper. This condition 
militates against the ability to improvise, 
and may be considered as a fatal defect. 

Ear training or dictation is of great 
importance, and the ability to write a 
short melody for Associateship or four- 
part harmony for the Fellowship, when 
played very slowly, is indispensable, yet 
there is not enough preparation, as is 
evidenced in the attempts of many can- 
didates. 

Much of the work in counterpoint is 
too free, and unacceptable to the exam- 
iners. The number of text-books is 
small, and the Committee now publishes 
a short list of authors whose works can 
be of value in the study of this interest- 
ing art. 

There is an excellent outlook for a 
very great increase in the academic mem- 
bership of the Guild. The possession of 
our certificate cannot fail to give per- 
manent satisfaction, and it will be an 
incentive to continued excellence in pro- 
fessional work. 
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De Bore 


(Concluded from page 11.) 
finger and foot response, which shows 
him to be master par excellence of the 
secret which American organists are not 
yet permitted to learn—maybe we are 
not old enough yet; maybe we are only 
babes ; and we love M. Bonnet too much 
to be calm under circumstances which do 
injury to both him and the American 
organ public. 

There is a vast difference, from the 
hearer’s hear-point, between the story 
of organ music and the story of organ 
classics, and certainly we dare not, if we 
hope to continue out of debt and in our 
jobs, ignore the music forthe organ and 
use only the classics. To make it more 
blunt and horrible: A great many of the 
organ classics are not music, and never 
can be heard and accepted as such, and 
it is a shame to ask a public to listen to 
a lecture on the psychological preter- 
naturalism of supererogation when what 
they want to know is what their brothers 
and sons are heroically doing to the Hun 
horde that trod forbidden soil and left a 
wake of blood and devastation in the 
name of a soulless emperor. The public 
comes to us for food; we cram medicine 
down their throats. They don’t come 
for scientific mental cultivation, they 
come for profitable temperamental recre- 
ation and life. 

One final point. Go study M. Bonnet’s 


Despoilers 





finger and foot response. Next to Diapa- 
sons, legato ranks second as a damage 
doer. Legato, on the organ, is usually 
synonymous with mud, deep, brown, 
sticky mud. You only have to listen to 
the other fellow (not yourself) play to 
appreciate the truth of it. Listen to his 
left hand. Mud; mud; muddle. But not 
so with Bonnet. That’s why Bonnet’s 
visit to America will do us lasting. good 
if we only listen to him to learn, not imi- 
tate. Then after you’ve done that, go 
hear Heinroth, Dethier, or Courboin, or 
several others we might name. And do 
some thinking of your own some time. 

Nous avons toujours aimé les francais 
—ils sont nos bons aniis—et nous aimons 
trés bien M. Bonnet. 


Choir Training Gale 


(Concluded from page 34.) 
ities outlined above, for the successful 
and convincing rendition of the music of 
the church service, I am well aware that 
such material is not available in every 
community. Where material is limited 
and volunteer choirs necessary, one must 
take what is to be had and make the best 
of it; but by bearing the above principles 
in mind, the alert choirmaster can select 
the best from whatever may be at hand. 
After all, so much depends upon the skill 
and intelligence of the choir director, that 
a competent one can obtain better results 
from poor material, than can -an inef- 
ficient one from good material. 
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HE second social meeting of the 
season was held at the Hotel 
McAlpin, on Tuesday evening, 
November 20th. ‘The many 
members who attended were 

amply repaid in hearing the lecture on 

the development of the organ, by Dr. 

Clarence Dickinson. Many lantern 

slides were shown in illustration of the 

explanation of the evolution of the 
instrument. The material used by Dr. 

Dickinson, it should be added, forms 

part of a book that is to be published 

in the near future by The H. W. Gray 

Co. Following the lecture, refreshments 

were served, and, as usual, those present 

lingered until a late hour, chatting and 
forming plans for the advancement of 
the interests of the organization. 
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It is at the close of the day that its 
labors are appraised, and it is at the 
parting of the ways, the severance of 
old ties, that friendship is most felt. In 
severing relationship between the Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists and The New 
Music Review there are a very great 
many pleasant memories that linger on 
in spite of the larger activities pressing 
our attention. Mr. H. Willard Gray, 
representing the H. W. Gray Company 
and Novello, Ewer & Co., came to the 
Guild at the time when his business 
ability, resources and good friendship 
were most needed; the result was The 
New Music Review. 

In it the Guild has always felt that it 
had found and was officially represented 
by the best type of music publication 
obtainable anywhere. Its editorials were 
of the highest and brightest ; its contrib- 
uted articles were from the pens of inter- 
national repute; its advertising was 
selective and clean; and its management 
was unvaryingly friendly to the Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists. 

In severing such ties there lie many 
regrets and linger many memories, 
through all of which we are impressed 
with but additional evidences of the 
sterling quality of the man, Mr. H. Wil- 


lard Gray, and his genuine co-operation 
with the American Guild of Organists. 


And so it is most fitting that at this 
time, in the first issue of our own publi- 
cation, we, the Council of the American 
Guild of Organists, should instruct our 
Secretary to give expression, through 
the columns of our magazine, to our 
keen appreciation of all that our rela- 
tionship with Mr. Gray and the Review 
has meant to us and to the American 
organ world; and though the time has 
come when that world has demanded, 
and can support, a publication devoted 
to it alone along the high ideals defined 
in Mr. Gray’s conduct of the Review, 
the time will never come that can erase 
the good effects of the Review in the 
first years of our making. 
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Morton, Robert Buchanan, 2102 
Woodland Ave., Duluth, Minn. 

Webb, Carol H., 4824 30th Ave. S., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Whitwell, Anna, 617 Dayton Ave., St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Wood, Katherine H., 528 West 8th St., 
Faribault, Minn. 


New England— 
Titcomb, Louise Carol, 250 Cherry St., 
Fall River, Mass. 
Oregon— 
Brainerd, Fred. A., 736 Ellis Ave., 
Portland, Oregon. 
Harvey, Frank A., 528 E. 22d St., 
Portland, Oregon. 
Malotte, Albert Hay, Liberty Theatre, 
Portland, Oregon. 
Roberts, T. S., 345 S. Winter St., 
Salem, Oregon. 


Pennsylvania— 
Oliver, Mrs. Ethel McDermett, Lu- 
zerne County, Trucksville, Pa. 
Northeastern Pennsylvania—- 
Meyer, Arthur, 170 Wood St., Wilkes- 
Batte;, Pas 





H oO N oO R R oO L L 


Adamson, David R., Company D, 106th 
Infantry, Camp Wadsworth, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C. 

Adamson, John, Overseas Forces. 

Bertl, Emil A., Camp Dix, N. J. 

Birch, Robert R. 

Blackmore, P. C. 

Bruning, H., Quartermaster’s Corps, 
United States Army Reserve, Boston, 
Mass. 

Bunting, Edward, 31 Avenue Montaine, 
Paris, France. 

Cottingham, Howard A., Sec. 1, U. S. N. 
R. F., U: 8. S. * Niagara.” 

Crease, Orlando. 

Cushing, Max, Camp Lewis, Field Hos- 
pital 363, Washington, D. C. 





Dill, Russell E., Ordnance Detachment, 
San Antonio Arsenal, Texas. 

Fisher, Ed. J. 

Garabrandt, Maurice C. 

Hall, Murray F., Field Artillery. 

Hardy, Edward, Fort Oglethorpe. 

Harper, Harold B. 

Hoy, A. Dwight. 

Hyde, Arthur S., 11th Company, 18th 
P. T. R. Plattsburg, N. Y. 

Johnson, Ed. J., Overseas Forces. 

Jones, F. Avery, French Front. 

Kenyon, W. G., Camp American Univer- 
sity Station, Washington, D. C. 

Lefevbre, Channing. 

Manuel, Philip. 

McMichael, Max, Canadian Forces. 

Mitchell, A. Gordon, Malta. 

Mohr, Edward, 9th Coast Artillery 
Armory, 14th Street, near 6th Ave., 
oe 

Nye, Bernard B. 

Parker, Walter D. 

Reinhold, Edgar L., Battery C, 340 
F. A. N. A., Funston, Kansas. 

Rapp, Raymond E. 

Sand, Albert, Battery B, 340th Field 
Artillery, Camp Funston, Kansas. 

Samson, Frank. 

Sellwood, J. J., Camp Lewis, Field Hos- 
pital 363, Washington, D. C. 

Timmings, Wm. J., Camp Mead. 

Thornton, Henry W., Ambulance Co. 
335, Camp Zach. Taylor, Ky. 

Wenard, Sherlock, Ordnance Dept. 

Whitford, Homer P. 

Wilkinson, J. H. 

Williams, D., 2341400, McGill Siege 

‘ Artillery .Draft, Canadian Expedi- 





tionary Force, Army Post Office, 
London, England. 

Yeamans, Laurel E. 

Vale. EL: 

N 0 T I Cc E 





Guild members in proposing applicants 
for election very frequently endorse the 
application in the wrong place. Kindly 
read both sides of the application form, 
and the intention will be apparent. 
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Frank H. Colby, Dean. 

George A. Mortimer, Sub-Dean. 

W. C. Vernon Howell, A. A. G. O., Secretary 
and Treasurer. 

H. R. Thomas, Librarian. 

Rev. C. T. Murphy, A. A. G. O., Chaplain. 

Ernest Douglas, F. A. G.O., P. Shaul-Hallett, 
Ir, A. G. O., M. F. Mason, Executive Com- 
mittee. 


GREETINGS TO ‘‘THE 
AMERICAN ORGANIST”’ 


AT THE REGULAR DINNER and business 
meeting of the local Chapter, held Mon- 
day evening, November 5, the subject of 
Harmony was attacked. The word at- 
tacked is used advisedly. Miss Carolyn 
Alchin, author of “ Applied Harmony ” 
and authority on pedagogic harmony, 
was the guest of honor and gave a de- 
lightful talk on the principles of her book 
and work. From this point we left the 
path of harmony and took up the subject 
of Harmony with vigor, vim, vinegar and 
virulence. Mr. Jaroslaw de Zelinski, 
famous fighting man and warrior of the 
Civil War, led the attack. Shonberg and 
Rimsky-Korsakow were quoted in sev- 
eral languages, all authorities were set at 
nought and after the carnage a resolution 
was passed with cheers. The text of the 
resolution follows: 

Resolved: That explanations do not 
explain. 

That definitions do not define. 

If a chord sounds good it is correct. 








If it does not sound good it is better. 

The meeting then adjourned, each 
member pledging himself to never men- 
tion the word “ Harmony ” again at any 
gathering of musicians. 

The December meeting takes place as 
usual on the first Monday. Dinner will 
be served at the Parish House at 6:15 
and will be followed by a Public Recital 
at St. Paul’s Pro-Cathedral at 8 o’clock. 





P R O G R A M M E 


J. S. Bach, 
Prelude and Fugue in D major 
W. H. Longhurst....Andante Pastorale 
m. Gs. THAI. oc rc vc Chanson de Joie 
P. Shaul-Hallett. . Impromptu in E minor 
Mr. P. Shaul-Hallett, F. A. G. O., 
A. R. C. O. 
Organist All Saints Church, Pasadena 
Anthem—Awake, My Heart, 
C. Villers Stanford 
St. Paul’s Pro-Cathedral Choir 
Mr. Ernest Douglas, F. A. G. O., 
Organist and Choirmaster 





A. Chauvet. ... Marche de St. Sacrement 
AMTSRORS es ois ow oe sa Pro Defunctis 
Saint-Saens........ Nuptial Benediction 
Cyr Sottt...4.s Over the Prairie No. 2 


Browski, 
First Movement—Sonata in A minor 
Mr. M. F. Mason 
Organist First Presbyterian Church, 
Pasadena. 
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Dean: Cecil P. Poole, P. O. Box 774, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Secretary: Eda E. Bartholomew, 225 Peach- 
tree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 

Treasurer: Merrill Hutchinson, 15 W. 11th 

Street, Atlanta, Ga. 

THe GErorGIA CHAPTER sends most 
cordial greetings to the AMERICAN 
ORGANIST. 

Two regular meetings have, thus far, 
been held this fall, on October 9th and 
November 13th. At the first meeting the 
program for the local recitals for the 
season was planned. It was decided at 
this meeting to combine the supper, dis- 
cussion meeting and recital all on the 
same evening. 

On November 13th, the first public 
church service of this chapter was given 


at St. Luke’s Protestant Episcopal . 


Church, under the direction of Cecil P. 
Poole, organist and choirmaster of the 
church. The address was made by Dr. 
C. B. Wilmer, rector of the church. The 
other recitals will take place as follows: 
Organ recital, December 11th, at the 
Ponce de Leon Avenue Baptist Church 
by Walter P. Stanley; January 8th, by 
C. W. Dieckman; February 12, Miss 
Eda Bartholomew, at St. Mark’s M. E. 
Church; March 9th, by Charles Sheldon, 
at Trinity M. E. Church; and April 9th, 
Joseph Ragan, at North Avenue Presby- 
terian Church. Miss MacGregor will 
entertain the chapter at her home some 
time in May. 

The chapter takes great pleasure in 
announcing the engagement of Joseph 
Bonnet, the distinguished French organ- 
ist, for a recital at the auditorium on the 
evening of February 7th. His recital 
here last year created such interest and 
enthusiasm that the demand for another 
recital was irresistible. 

Among the special activities of chap- 
ter colleagues may be mentioned the 
series of monthly recitals on Sunday 
evenings, by Miss Eda Barthoiomew, at 
St. Marks M. E. Church, devoted to the 
great masters of the organ. On Sunday 
evening, September 30th, a Bach pro- 
gram was given; also; a sketch of his 
life was given by Dr. Hendrix, the 
pastor of the church. Similarly, on 


October 28th, a Franck program was 
given. 

Charles A. Sheldon, Jr., city organist, 
continues his Sunday afternoon recitals 
at the auditorium. 

At the annual election of officers for 
the chapter, last spring, the following 
were chosen to serve for one year: 


Dean, Cecil P. Poole 

Sub-dean, Joseph MacLean. 

Secretary, Miss Eda Bartholomew. 

Treasurer, Merril Hutchinson. 

Registrar, Mrs. Ella Griffith Bedard. 

Librarian, Miss Ethel Beyer. 

In the place of Mrs. Bedard, who has 
resigned as registrar, Miss Marguerite 
Bartholomew was chosen. 

Recitals by Miss Eda E. Bartholomew 
at St. Mark’s M. E. Church, South 
Atlanta. 

October 28, 1917. Compositions of 
Cesar Franck: 

Prelude—Fugue and Variations. 

Quartet—* Lord, Have Mercy.” 

Violin—* Offertoire No. 2.” 

Trio— Ave Maria.” 

Andantino. 





Soprano— La Procession.” 
Quartet—* O Lord Most Holy.” 
Violin—* Offertoire No. 2.” 
Duet—*‘ Le Garde d’Honneur.” 
Quartet—* O Lamb of God.” 
Piece Heroique. 
Recital by Walter P. Stanley at Ponce 
de Leon Baptist Church, December 11th: 
Widor—1. Symphony No. 6. 
I. Allegro. 
II. Adagio. 
III. Intermezzo. 
IV. Cantabile. 
V. Finale. 
Johnson—2. “ Pavane.” 
Bendel - Stanley—3. “ Sunday Morn- 
ing on Glion.” 
- Bizet-Stanley—4. Minuet in C minor 
(first from the suite l’Arlesienne). 
Saint-Saens—5. “Le Rouet d’Om- 
phale. 
Dethier—6. Caprice (‘‘ The Brook ”’). 
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Dean: J. Lewis Browne, Mus. Doc., 130 S. 
Desplaines Street, Chicago. 

Secretary: Miss Florence Hodge, 4717 Sheri- 
dan Road, Chicago. 

Treasurer: John Allen Richardson, 4945 Dor- 
chester Avenue, Chicago. 


A Pustic SERVICE was given in the 
First M. E. Church of Champaign, No- 
vember 21st. 

Organ Prelude— 
“ Prelude in D minor”... .Chaminade 
“ Allegro Symphonique,” No. 10, 
Salome 
Mr. Charles F. Hansen, Second Pres- 
byterian Church, Indianapolis. 
Anthem—‘“Almighty and Merciful God ” 
Marchant 
The Vested Choir of Trinity M. E. 
Church, Urbana. 
Mr. Lloyd Morey, Organist and Choir- 


master. 
Anthems— 
“ Lift Thine Eyes ” (Elijah), 
Mendelssohn 
“ Faith, Hope and Love”..... Shelley 
Women’s Chorus of the University of 
Illinois. 
Mr. J. Lawrence Erb, F. A. G. O., Di- 
rector. 


Presentation of the Purposes and Ideals 
of the American Guild of Organists. 
Mr. Albert Cotsworth, First Congrega- 
tional Church, Chicago. 

Offertory—* Finale alla Schumann,” 
Guilmant 
“ Meditation ”............Mrs. Wells 
Mrs. N. A. Wells, First Congregational 
Church, Champaign. 
Anthem—* Ho, Every One That 
SR 566 4 Kck cbse owed Martin 
The Vested Choir of Trinity Church. 
Postlude—*“ Kismet” .........Goodwin 
“Scherzo Symphonique ”..... Browne 
Dean J. Lewis Browne, Mus. Doc. 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Chicago 








PES ti Cc 8 63: 4:82 VV 2 cS 





Kenwood Evangelical Church, Chicago 
October 13 
Anthem—“ Fear Not, O Israel”. Spicker 
Solos— 
Festal Prelude on “ Eine feste 
Seer reper Faulkes 
kh ere Wachs 


Fantasie Symphonique.......... Cole 
Mrs. Sarah Wildman Osborne 


Anthem—* Shew Thy Loving Kind- 


SR 6d sacatinetdaees Federlein 
Solos— 
Toccato and Fugue in D Minor. . Bach 
Adagio, Scherzo, Sonata No. 57, 
Guilmant 
Mr. Max Miranda 





PU BE Tt kt Ss & ® VI £ £ 





St. James Church, Chicago 
November 18 


Solos— 
Con Moto Maestoso (Sonata 3), 
Mendelssohn 
MEW RINC ce Als wae a ieuctenswehe Bonnet 


Mr. L. W. Groom 
Magnificat, Nunc Dimittis in C. .Gadsby 





Solo-—“‘ Heroic Overture” ....... Ware 
Mr. William Lester 
Seventold Agien ..... ...0<s060% Stainer 
P OU 8 bb S Cc S ££ a. 1 cf 





First M. E. Church, Champaign 
November 21 
Organ Prelude— 
“ Prelude in D Minor ”.. .Channinade 
“Allegro Symphonique,” No. 10, 
Salome 
Mr. Charles F. Hansen 
Anthem—“Almighty and Merciful 
NO” ieewaeecdud ateeecas Marchant 
The Vested Choir of Trinity M. E. 
Church, Urbana 
Mr. Lloyd Morey 
Anthems— 
“Lift Thine Eyes” (Elijah), 
Mendelssohn 
“Faith, Hope and Love”....Shelley 
Mr. J. Lawrence Erb 





Offertory— 
“ Finale alla Schumann ”...Guilmant 
“Meditation” 42.6262. Mrs. Wells 


Mrs. N. A. Wells 
Anthem—* Ho, Every One That 
WOM. xikes <ceensst age Martin 
The Vested Choir of Trinity Church 
Postlude— 
crepes seer Goodwin 
“ Scherzo Symphonique ”..... Browne 
Dean J. Lewis Browne Mus. Doc. 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Chicago 
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Dean Hirschler 


D. A. Hirscuter, A. A. G. O., dean 
of the Kansas Chapter of the A. G. O., 
is widely known in Kansas for his musi- 
cal activities. He is dean of the Fine 
Arts School of the College of Emporia 
and president of the Kansas State Music 
Teachers’ Association for -1918. 

Recently at the Kansas State Teach- 
ers’ Association in Topeka, Mr. Hirsch- 
ler gave an organ recital before six thou- 
sand teachers on the four-manual Kim- 
ball organ in the City Auditorium, play- 
ing “La Chasse” (Fumagalli), “ Ave 
Maria” (Schubert), “ Intermezzo” 
(Callaerts), “Finale from D minor 
Concerto” (Guilmant) with cadenza by 
Wilhelm Middelschulte. 

A new organ is being built for Mr. 
Hirschler at the College of Emporia. 


The new auditorium is one of the 
most beautiful in the West, being 
Gothic in‘ style of architecture, thus in- 
suring the organ a most beautiful setting. 
The organ is a Moller and has been un- 
der contract since July 6th, and will soon 
be ready for shipment. It has about 55 
speaking stops, 4 manuals and echo or- 
gan in the rear of the ceiling. It has . 
all modern couplers and pistons. Action 
is electric with movable console. 

Mr. Hirschler is arranging for a se- 
ries of recitals by visiting organists dur- 
ing the spring months. He will also give 
a group of recitals himself and is plan- 
ning for a Guild service in February or 
March. 


MRS. ioe A. CAMPBELL, 
PIONEER ORGANIST OF KANSAS 


Mrs. J. A. Campbell, organist of Grace 
Cathedral, Topeka, is the newest member 
of the Kansas Chapter. She has been 
organist at the Cathedral for twenty-six 
years. She plays a fine new $12,000 
Hall organ, built recently in the new 
Cathedral, a $160,000 structure com- 
pleted in April, 1917, after seven years 
of building. Mrs. Campbell plays for a 
vested choir of fifty men, women and 
boys. She received her general musical 
education at Perth, Scotland, and her 
organ education in the parish church at 
Redditch, Warwickshire, England. 











KANSAS Orn. G AN TS EUS 


Horace Whitehouse, A. A. G. O., dean 
of the Fine Arts School of. Washburn 
College, was a member of the musical 
faculty of the University of California 
during the summer of 1917. 

Mrs. Paul Utt, secretary of the Kansas 
Chapter and formerly with the Salina 
Wesleyan Conservatory, is a teacher in 
the Ottawa Conservatory of Music, this 
year. Her husband, Mr. Paul Utt, is 
the dean of the Conservatory. 
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Dean: Edward M. Read, 5649 Cates Avenue, 
St. Louis Mo. 

Secretary: Geo. Enzinger, 5371 Cabanne 
Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 

Treasurer: Alpha T. Stevens, 2212 N. Broad- 
way, St. Louis, Mo. 


THE First regular meeting was held 
on the evening of October 29th, with 
a good attendance and a manifestation of 
renewed interest in the work of the 
chapter. The Rev. Arthur Lee Odell, 
Pastor of the Kings-highway Presbyte- 
rian Church, made a most interesting ad- 
dress before the chapter which was 
highly appreciated by every member 
present. 

Among the many good suggestions 
made by Dr. Odell, the following are 
worthy the consideration of every or- 
ganist: 

Give sufficient thought and time to 
preparation of every service, and confer 
with the Pastor, exchanging suggestions, 
whenever possible. 

Have the service in its entirety so 
planned that no special feature predom- 
inates to the point of obtrusion. The 
organist should be given ample time for 
preparation when any special theme is to 
be worked out. 

The organist must be big enough and 
sensitive enough in soul to be a musician 
and yet strong enough to stand between 
the congregation and choir, as criticism 
is mostly aimed at the choir. 

Frequently play selections that are a 
little over the heads of the congregation, 
thus encouraging growth in appreciation 
of good music. 

At the second regular meeting, on No- 
vember 26th, the chapter was addressed 
by the veteran composer, pianist and or- 
ganist, Charles Kunkel. He related many 
interesting and amusing incidents in his 
long musical experience. The members 
of the chapter present were highly enter- 
tained and Mr. Kunkel was given a 
unanimous vote of thanks. 





” 


ee ak Se ae See ee 


A good number of “storms” have 
been composed for the organ, among 
them a very effective one by Alfred G. 
Robyn, the composer and organist. Mr. 
Robyn presided at the organ in the Grand 





Avenue Presbyterian Church, St. Louis, 
for several years, resigning in 1892, his 
successor being Edward M. Read, now 
Dean of Missouri Chapter A. G. O., who 
tells an amusing incident in connection 
with the “storm” above referred to. 

Electric motors were few and far be- 
tween in those days, and at the Grand 
Avenue Church the power was furnished 
by a Motor de Africaine in the person 
of a big, good-natured darkey named 
Billy. One hot Sunday afternoon Mr. 
Read had been practicing an unusual 
length of time, playing among others 
several heavy numbers, at the conclusion 
of which his sympathy was somewhat 
aroused for the “ motor,’ to whom he 
said: “ Billy, you must be very tired— 
I fear I have worked you almost too 
hard this time!” His quick response 
was: “ Laws, Mr. Read, dats nuffin! Ye 
oughter seed me arter I blowed dat 
Staum fer Mr. Robyn!” 

On Friday evening, October 27th, Mr. 
Kroeger gave a recital at Hillsboro, IIl., 
in the Presbyterian Church. 





r R oO G R A M 





Beethoven, 

Larghetto from 2d Symphony 
Martini-Guilmant Gavotte in F 
Guilmant...... Prayer and Cradle Song 
Lefebure-Wely Offertoire in F 
Shelley Melody du Soir 
Mansfield Serenade Romantique 
Spinney Village Harvest Home 

Toccata in G 
Andante Cantabile 
La Cinquetaine 
Scene Oriental 


Tschaikowsky 
Gabriel-Marie 


Kroeger 

Hunter Jones gave an interesting re- 
cital at St. Michael and All Angels Epis- 
copal Church, St. Louis, Sunday after- 
noon, November 25th. 





P R fe) G R A M 
Sonata in F minor 





Mendelssohn 
Blossi, 

Meditation, Noel and Grand Choeur 

Franck Cantabile 

Guilmant Pastorale 

Scherzoso 

Meditation 

Solemn March 
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Walter J. Clemson, M.A., A.G.O., Dean; 


Taunton, Mass. 

John D. Buckingham, A.G.O., Sec.; Steinert 

Building, Boston. 

B. L. Whelpley, Sub-Dean, 6 Newbury St., 

Boston. 

Wilbur Hascall, Treas., 36 Bromfield St., Bos- 
ton. 

THE ROSTER of our officers with ad- 
dresses is here given to facilitate inter- 
chapter communication and for the con- 
venience of our own members. 

The Chapter enters upon its thirteenth 
season (our chapter was the second to 
be established) with forty members hold- 
ing degrees, one hundred and eighty Col- 
leagues and one hundred and thirty sub- 
scribing members. We have sixteen 
Founders in our Chapter; there are also 
twenty Honorary Associates. Our vari- 
ous activities for the season, already as- 
sured, have a fruitful and vigorous pros- 
pect. 

The first meeting of the executive com- 
mittee was held September 26 at the 
City Club; all the officers and eight of 
the nine members were present. 

Usually at this opening meeting of the 
season, the entire evening is devoted to 
planning the season’s campaign, each 
member being prepared with suggestions 
and offerings as to events. But on this 
occasion Dr. Brewer of the Council 
visited us ; and the evening was given up 
chiefly to hearing and discussing his urg- 
ent plea for financial contribution from 
our Chapter to the expense incurred at 
headquarters for more adequate means 
of transacting and recording the general 
business of the Guild. It was voted to 
contribute from our treasury $200 to 
this end. 

On October 8th the second meeting of 
our Committee took place, all officers and 
a good majority of members being pres- 
ent. Some recital programs were sub- 
mitted by Colleagues and approved. 
Communications from headquarters re- 
lating to the new magazine were fully 
considered. Several distinguished events 
were proposed and accepted. A Hospi- 
tality Committee was appointed for our 
social meetings. Voted: that we try to 
secure Prof. Sabine of Harvard Univers- 


ity to address the Chapter on Church 
Acoustics. 

The third Committee meeting was held 
October 15th. Further events were 
planned and participants appointed. 
V oted: to take two pages for chapter use 
in the forthcoming Guild periodical. Mr. 
Burdett and Mr. Farnam were appointed 
to edit the same. 

Several new Colleagues were duly pro- 
posed and endorsed, their qualifications 
as set forth were carefully considered 
and their applications were laid upon 
the table for action at the next meeting, 
according to our requirement. 


A social meeting, which was well at- 
tended, took place on October 29th in 
the unique and interesting library of the 
Harvard Musical Association. We glad- 
ly welcomed William E. Zeuch, who has 
recently been called to our city from Chi- 
cago and has transferred his membership 
accordingly to our Chapter. He ex- 
pressed himself in addressing us as much 
pleased to see at the meeting so many of 
our leading Organists. A very suggest- 
ive paper on “ Registration and Expres- 
sion ” was read by John Herrman Loud, 
F.A.G.O., and was received with inter- 
est ; it aroused lively debate. 


The usual collation and social enjoy- 
ment followed. 


Preceding this meeting the Executive 
Committee held a Session. All officers 
and most of the members were present. 
A recital by Mr. Zeuch was arranged to 
be given on the beautiful new Skinner 
organ in the South Congregational 
Church. Also one by Mr. Courboin of 
Syracuse and municipal Organist of 
Springfield, on the new double organs 
built by Casavant of Canada for Emman- 
uel Church. 


On November 5th there was held the 
fifth meeting of the Committee. The cir- 
cular letter as to the recent change in the 
by-laws regarding the transfer in collec- 
tion of dues from the Chapter Treasurers 
to the general Treasurer at New York 
was earnestly and thoroughly considered. 

A joint recital by five of our women 
Associates was planned. 
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On November 19th a special meeting 
of the Executive Committee was called 
at the City Club, as also a special meeting 
of the Chapter on November 26th for a 
general discussion of Guild and Chapter 
interests. 

The noble and exceptionally complete 
organs (gallery organ of 68 stops and 
chancel organ of 70 stops), that Casa- 
vant Bros. have built in Canada for Em- 
manuel Church are being installed. Mr. 
Farnam, to whom is chiefly due the credit 
for the whole scheme, is receiving the 
hearty congratulations of our whole fra- 
ternity. The prospect of his superior art 
with such a vehicle of expression is 
bright with expectancy. 

At a suburban parish organ recital by 
one of our Colleagues, Mr. Charles D. 
Irwin, the new and admirable Fantasie in 
C for organ and piano by Clifford Dema- 
rest was a notable feature of the interest- 
ing programme. 

Those of our Colleagues distant from 
Boston and who are not able to attend 
our Boston events will receive full re- 
port of such activities in the official 
periodical of the Guild, THz AMERICAN 
ORGANIST. 

Seventy-sixth Public Service—This 
service was held at Grace Church, Provi- 
dence, R. I., on November 7th in pres- 
ence of a large congregation. The choir 
work, under the direction of Mr. J. 
Sebastian Matthews, was of a very fin- 
ished and inspiring character and marked 
by much enthusiasm. The Prelude was 
played by Mr. Francis W. Snow of the 
Second Church in Boston, and the Post- 
lude by Mr. Albert W. Snow of the 
Church of the Advent, Boston. The 
service was followed by a reception in 
the parish hall at which upwards of fifty 
organists and their friends from far and 


near were made welcome by the rector, 
the Rev. Philemon F. Sturges. The 
service-music included: 


Prelude—Romance from 4th Symphony 
Louis. Vierne 
Magnificat in B flat Stanford 
Fierce Raged the Tempest.J. S. Matthews 
O Love That Wilt Not Let Me Go. Noble 
PS Reiko oe oa & nek E. S. Barnes 
Postlude—Finale from Symphony in E, 
Georges Jacob 
Fifty-first Organ Recital—By Mr. 
John Hermann Loud (F. A.,G. O,, 
Organist of Park Street Church, Bos- 
ton), at Arlington Street Church, Boston, 


November 14th: 
Fantasia in F minor 
Third Nuptial March 
Aspiration 
Prelude and Fugue in G 
Priére in C sharp minor 
First Sonata da Camera 
A Three-Part Study............Smart 
Concert Etude in D minor Whiting 
Seventy-seventh Public Service.—The 
Second Church, in Boston (the Rev. 
Samuel R. Maxwell, Minister), Novem- 
ber 21st. Choir of 20 mixed voices under 
the direction of Francis W. Snow: 
Prelude—Andante con moto....Ruefér 
(Played by Dr. H. C. Macdougall of 
Wellesley College) 
O Light Divine 
Oh taste and see 
The secret of the Lord...... J. E. West 
How lovely is Thy dwelling-place, 
Brahms 
Postlude—Prelude and Fugue on “ Ein 
Feste Burg ” (Sonata in D, Op. 8), 
S. DeLange 
(Played by Mr. F. Percyval Lewis, 
F.A.G.O., of the Unitarian Church, 
Woburn, Mass.). ; 


Goss-Custard 
Guilmant 


Kastalsky 
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Dean: Gerald F. Stewart, Trinity House, 

Trinity Place, Watertown, N. Y. 

Secretary: Miss Wilhelmina Woolworth, 555 

State Street, Watertown, N. Y. 

Treasurer: John P. Williams, 130 Addington 

Place, Utica, N. Y. 

THIS SEASON opened October 8th 
most auspiciously (though it was a dark 
and stormy night) in Utica, with a de- 
lightful banquet at the Hotel Martin. 
Twenty of the faithful, including all of 
the officers, braved the perils of the 
weather, and none (as far as we know) 
had any cause to regret it. The chapter 
was honored by the presence of the 
Warden, Clifford Demarest, F. A. G. O., 
and Walter H. Carter, I. S. M., Dean of 
the Western N. Y. Chapter. At the close 
of the banquet a feast of ideas was 
served by the Warden in his address on 
“Looking Forward,” providing much 
food for thought and conversation. Mr. 
Carter’s interesting presentation of his 
subject, “ Touch,” has since been pub- 
lished in the Diapason. In introducing 
Mr. Demarest, Dean Gerald F. Stewart 
assured him that he intended to do all in 
his power to increase the number of Ex- 
amination Candidates from this chapter. 





RECITAL .BY MR. COURBOIN 


On Monday evening, November 12, 
the members of this chapter were guests 
of honor of the Bt Club of Utica, at a 
recital on the Tabernacle Baptist Church 
organ, by Charles M. Courboin of Syra- 
cuse and Springfield, Mass. Mr. Cour- 
boin is a prominent member of this chap- 
ter, and has recently been engaged by 
the Guild to play one of the recitals at 
the New York Convention in December. 
His program for the Utica recital fol- 
lows: 

Pietro Yon—Allegro Maestoso from 
Sonata Chromatica. 

Couperin—Soeur Monique. 

Rameau—Rigaudon (“ Dardanus ” 
1744) 

Bach—Passacaglia C Minor. 

Cesar Franck—Andante from Grand 
Piece Symphonique. 

Cesar Franck—Chorale No. 3 A Minor 
(by request). 





Lemare—(a) The Bee; (b) The 

Cuckoo—from Summer Sketches. 
Salome—Triumphal March E Flat. 
“The Star Spangled Banner.” 





FREE RECITALS IN WATERTOWN 





A series of free organ recitals, es- 
pecially intended for children, was begun 
November 10th. These recitals are given 
by local organists, under the auspices of 
the Central New York Chapter, A. G. O., 
the Jefferson County Music Teachers’ 
Association, and the Board of Education. 
Until Lent, the weekly programs will be 
played on the organ in the Olympic 
Theatre and during Lent they will be 
continued on Friday afternoons in All 
Souls Church. The following members 
of this chapter are taking part in this 
series: Gerald F. Stewart, Dean, O. & C. 
Trinity Church; Charles Learned, O. & 
D. Asbury Church; Edith Henderson, 
assistant organist Olympic Theatre ; Ella 
Robinson, organist First Presbyterian 
Church; Mabel Dealing, First Baptist ; 
Allen Webb, Kathleen Simpson, Jessica 
Clark and Wilhelmina Woolworth, Sec- 
retary, O. & D. All Souls Church, or- 
ganist Olympic Theatre. 
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The December meeting of this chapter 
will be held in Utica. A Public Service 
will be held Wednesday evening, Decem- 
ber 5th, in Grace Church, the music to 
be sung by the combined choirs of that 
church, Dewitt C. Garretson, O. & C., 
and Christ Church, Rochester, Walter H. 
Carter, O. & C. At the close of the ser- 
vice a brief business session will be held 
in the choir room. 

In January a Public Service will be 
held in Little Falls, arrangements for 
which are being completed by Miss Julia 
Broughton and Mrs. Reba Maltby, who 
will have the service in charge. 

In February, on the evening of the 
26th, this chapter will meet in Syracuse, 
and will have the pleasure of hearing a 
recital by Charles Heinroth of Pittsburg, 
on Mr. Coudboin’s splendid organ in the 
First Baptist Church of that city. 
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Dean: Walter H. Carter, 708 Fine Arts 
Building, Rochester. 

Sub-dean: Norman Nairn, 29 Sumner Park, 
Rochester. 

Secretary: Mrs. Wallace Miller, 305 Birr 
Street, Rochester. 

Treasurer: Miss Lucy McMillan, 200 Rut- 
gers Street, Rochester. 

Registrar: Miss Gertrude Miller, 184 Gregory 
Street, Rochester. 





MESSAGE FROM THE DEAN 





“The Dean takes this opportunity of 
addressing the colleagues of the chapter 
through THE AMERICAN OrGANISsT. It is 
a matter of regret that owing to the scat- 
tered territory covered by this chapter 
more members cannot attend the meet- 
ings, the attendance being confined 
largely to local members. However, 
those who do attend regularly find much 
benefit from the fraternal spirit prevail- 
ing and much enjoyment in the enter- 
tainment provided. 

“The plans outlined for the activities 
of the chapter this season should prove 
an incentive to even greater co-operation 
on the part of the colleagues. Let me 
express my gratitude to the officers and 
fellow members of the guild for their 
faithful and unstinted service in the 
past. 


“Fraternally yours, 
“W. H. Carter.” 





MONTHLY MUSICAL SERVICES 





The first monthly musical service of 
the season under chapter auspices was 
held November 28 at Trinity Church, 
Rochester. Elliott C. Irvin, organist and 
choirmaster, directed the choir in sing- 
ing Neidlinger’s “The Silent Sea” and 


Gounod’s “ By Babylon’s Wave.” The 
rector, Rev. Charles Allison, made an 
address, and assisting organists, with 
their selections, were as follows: 


Mrs. C. L. Garner, St. Luke’s Church, 
“ Fantasie ” (Merkel) ; Kyle M. Dunkel, 
St. Paul’s Church, “ Meditation Elegy ” 
(Borowski); Miss Alice C. Wysard, 
Second Baptist Church, “ Theme with 
Variations” (Faulkes); Fred C. Lee, 


Third Presbyterian Church, “ Con Moto 
Moderato ” (Smart). 

The December musical service was 
held at Christ Church, Rochester, on 
December 9, when Mendelssohn’s 95th 
Psalm was given by the choir under the 
direction of Walter H. Carter, organist 
and choirmaster of the church, with 
Fred C. Lee presiding at the organ. 





MONTHLY CHAPTER MEETINGS 





Tue January Meet«Nc of the chapter 
will be held on Monday evening, Jan- 
uary 7, when members will spend an 
evening on the new Casavant organ at 
Central Presbyterian Church, Rochester, 
as guests of the organist and sub-dean, 
Norman Nairn. Owing to the unsettled 
condition of remodeling the church, defi- 
nite arrangements cannot be announced 
at this time as to whether or not supper 
will be served at the church, but of this 
more extended notice will be sent mem- 
bers. 

Continuing its policy of meeting at the 
homes of members, where the spirit of 
good fellowship can more adequately be 
met than in a hall, the chapter opened 
its series of meetings in September as 
the guests of Mr. and Mrs. Carl Paul. 
Supper was served in the garden. At 
the October meeting, members of the 
chapter were entertained by Mr. and 
Mrs. George E. Fisher. 





NEW POSTS FOR ORGANISTS 





Kyle M. Dunkel, who recently passed 
the examination for associate, took up 
his work as organist and choirmaster at 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Rochester, 
in August. He will make a valued addi- 
tion to the chapter. 

Fred C. Lee has accepted the position 
as organist at Third Presbyterian 
Church, succeeding John Force, who 
resigned. 

Miss Norma McKelvey has accepted 
the position as organist at Monroe Ave- 
nue Methodist Church, succeeding Frank 
King, who resigned to take up theater 
work. 
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Dean: J. R. Hall, 814 The Arcade, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Sub Dean: George G. Emerson, 616 The Ar- 
cade, Cieveland, Ohio, 

Secretary: Mrs. Otis Benton, 1963 E. 84th 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Treasurer: Charles M. Coe, 211 High Avenue, 
‘Cleveland, Ohio. 

Registrar and Librarian: Miss Patty Stair, 
92 Wadena Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Auditors: George A. Yost, 10011 South 
Boulevard, Cleveland, Ohio; Vincent Percy, 
1368 E. 111th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Chairman Executive Committee: James H. 
Rogers. 

Chairman Recital Committee: 
son. 

Chairman Guild Executive Committee: 
Jessie L. Havill. 


H. S. Ander- 
Miss 


GreEETINGS from the Northern Ohio 
Chapter to all members of the American 
Guild of Organists. It is interesting to 
the members of the A. G. O. to know 
what is going on in other parts of the 
field, so we will endeavor to tell you 
something of our doings. 


We opened the season with a recital 
on the new four-manual Skinner organ 
in Emmanuel Church by Harvey B. Gaul, 
of Calvary Church, Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Gaul was once organist of the Emmanuel 
Church in Cleveland. He fully merited 
the enthusiastic reception he received. 
Master Fulton, the boy soprano from Mr. 
Gaul’s choir, charmed the audience with 
his beautiful voice. The service at the 
Lakewood Congregational Church was 
next in order, under the direction of Miss 
Jessie Havill, F. A. G. O. Professor 
George W. Andrews, of Oberlin, played 
the offertory and postlude with his usual 
masterly style. 


On December 4, Mr: Charles Cour- 
boin, city organist of Springfield, is to 
give an organ recital at the Emmanuel 
Church. This being Mr. Courboin’s first 
visit to Cleveland, we are preparing to 
give him an enthusiastic reception. We 
are planning ten or fifteen more recitals 
and services for the season of 1917-1918, 
six of which are to be given on Friday 
afternoons at 4 P. M. before students of 
the high schools of Cleveland. This 
plan is to be carried out under the aus- 
pices of the Guild in other cities in our 
territory, which we believe will awaken 


an interest and create a demand for high 
school organists. 

Now for a few words about the per- 
sonnel of our Chapter. Mr. James H. 
Rogers, organist at the Euclid Avenue 
Temple and at Unity Church and music 
critic of the Plain Dealer, finds time to 
compose many new pieces, among which 
will soon appear a patriotic fantasia for 
the organ. Professor C. E. Clemmons, 
at Western Reserve University, is heard 
in regular recitals at the college, and is 
getting out a valuable book on “ Modula- 
tions” and another on “ Harmony.” 
Edwin Arthur Kraft, F. A. G. O., is 
giving a series of recitals on the four- 
manual Skinner organ at Trinity Cathe- 
dral, and is well known for his concert 
work throughout the States. Mr. Wm. 
B. Colson gave his usual series of Twi- 
light Recitals at the Old Stone Church, 
where he has been organist and choir- 
master for the past twenty-seven years. 
Henry F. Anderson, F. A. G. O., chair- 
man of our Recital Committee, who came 
to take charge of the organ and choir at 
Emmanuel Church about a year ago, is 
a most valuable addition to. our Chapter. 
Professor F. B. Stivens, F. A. G. O., at 
the First Christian Church, Professor 
Wm. T. Upton, at Calvary Presbyterian 
Church, Mr. George W. Emerson, at St. 
Paul’s Church, Mr. Roy J. Crocker, at 
the First Baptist Church, and Mr. R. S. 
Bayhan, at Pilgrim Church, are all giv- 
ing services and recitals for the Guild. 

We are very sorry to lose Gordon 
Balch Nevin, who has gone to take up 
important work in Boston. Miss Patty 
Stair, F. A. G. O., is about to publish 
some of her new compositions for the 
organ. We all appreciate the helpful 
support of Mrs, Benton as Secretary and 
Mr. Coe as Treasurer. There are many 
other members of our Chapter who are 
doing most commendable work, of which 
I would be glad to tell you in a subse- 
quent letter. 

There exists no organization in which 
the Golden Rule is practised to a greater 
extent than in our Chapter. Every mem- 
ber is proud of his colleague’s success, 
and the bond of sympathy existing 
among us is a source of great satisfac- 
tion. 
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Dean: Richard Tattersall, 347 Brunswick 
Avenue, Toronto, Canada. 
Secretary: Fred. L. Plant, 
Street, Toronto, Canada. 
Treasurer: Peter C. Kennedy, 473 Brunswick 


Avenue, Toronto, Canada, 


99 Elizabeth 


Tue Ontario CHapTer sends greet- 
ings and best wishes to all other Chapters 
of the American Guild of Organists. 


We hold a rather unique position 
among the Chapters, representing as we 
do the whole of Canada in the Guild. 
Our membership extends froin >t. Hya- 
cinthe in Quebec to Moose Jaw in Sas- 
katchewan. Six of our members are 
overseas, taking part in the great concert 
where everything goes fortissimo e con 
fuoco. There the “ foundations ” are the 
tones of big guns, and the “ mixtures ” 
are heard in the scream of shells. A 
widely scattered membership, surely, but 
our meetings are held in Toronto, some- 
times called “ A City of Churches.” All 
of these churches have choirs, the 
‘“ quartette ” choir being unknown here. 
Many have really fine organs grading 
downward in size from the great organ 
of one hundred and ten stops in St. 
Paul’s Church. There are also the large 
choruses, six of these, including the 
famous Toronto Mendelssohn Choir. We 
therefore feel that the experiences of 
our members as published from time to 
time on this page should prove of benefit 
to other members. At least we hope this 
may be so. 

In the distant past the organ had its 
inception and was first used in church. 
In thinking of the early organs one tries 
to imagine the wide-eyed amazement of 
those who heard Bach play. But one 
cannot believe that he could have played 
his compositions on the “ box of whist- 
les” at his command as well as we now 
hear these compositions played, and we 
cannot believe that his mind ever 
dreamed of such wonderful mechanisms 
as we now know as organs. Yet the 
wide-eyed amazement is not very appar- 
ent to-day. If you do see it, it comes 
rather from overmuch staring at ye 
movies as someone leaps from the cliff 
to save ye sweete mayde. 


erend Alexander MacMillan. 


The members of the Ontario Chapter 
grew weary of playing recitals to a few 
individuals vainly endeavoring to conceal 
large expanses of empty church pews. 
We decided on a new form of meeting 
for this season. The Arts and Letters 
Club kindly extended to us the privilege 
of meeting in its rooms. Accordingly we 
meet there once a month, and, sur- 
rounded by the works of art by the mem- 
bers of this club, we have dinner and 
discussions of timely subjects. 


At the first meeting in October we had 
an address on the “Worship Songs ” of 
the church from our Chaplain, the Rev- 
Dr. Mac- 
Millan is the Secretary of Church Praise 
for the Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
and was at Oxford last summer getting 
the new Hymnal through the press. He 
is a great authority on the hymns, and 
his address proved a revelation to most 
of- those present. He showed the re- 
action of the religious thought of differ- 
ent periods on Hymnology. He dealt 
with hymns from early Bible times to the 
present. The address proved all too 
short to everyone. We had as a guest 
Mr. W. S. Dingman, Secretary of the 
Committee which has just published the 
new Methodist Hymnal. Mr. Dingman 
showed us a first copy of this fine work, 
which, it is hoped, will soon supplant 
the Hymnal now thirty-seven years old. 
The vocal Methodist, sailing lustily 
through a hymn, need fear no more such 
atrocities as ‘‘ miserable worm,” etc., etc. 

At the second meeting, in November, 
Mr. W. F. Pickard, organist and choir- 
leader of Walmer Road Baptist Church, 
read a paper on “ The Relations between 
Minister and Organist.” Only the publi- 
cation of this paper could give an idea 
of the fair-minded manner in which this 
difficult subject was handled. We hope 
to publish this paper on this page. We 
had as guests Archdeacon Cody of St. 
Paul’s Anglican Church and Professor 
Law of Old St. Andrew’s Church. Each 
of these gentlemen praised Mr. Pickard’s 
paper very highly for its sincere attempt 
to remove difficulties which exist all too 
frequently. 
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Dean: Lucien E. Becker, 368 Multnomah 

Street, Portland, Ore. 

Secretary: Frederick C. Feringer, 310 Stearns 

Building, Portland, Ore. 

Treasurer: Hubert C. Ferris, Seward Hotel, 

Portland, Ore. 

Our GuIp had its origin as a joint or- 
ganization with the Washington Chapter, 
with Mr. Ralph W. Hoyt as Dean, in 
December, 1912. 

Mr. Hoyt is Organist at the Unitarian 
Church, and has always been a public 
spirited musician and vitally interested in 
the development of the highest art in 
Organ playing. 

In April, 1913, a separate Chapter was 
granted us with a membership of 15. 
Since that time our growth has been 
substantial, having a membership of 46 
to-day. 

The greatest inspiration that has come 
to our Chapter is the recent installation 
of a four-manual sixty-eight stop Organ 
in our new civic Auditorium. This Or- 
gan is acknowledged by some of the most 
prominent Organists of America to be 
the finest Municipal Organ in the United 
States. 

The Organ was opened in September 
with a series of six recitals, two being 
given by local Organists and four by 
W. E. Zeuch of Boston. These recitals 
grew in interest till the Auditorium was 
filled to capacity. 

The Acoustics of our Auditorium are 
probably not surpassed in any -public 
building on this continent, having a seat- 
ing capacity of 5,500. The softest pass- 
ages can be heard in the most remote 
corner and there is not the semblance of 
an echo when full Organ is played. 

Our Hon. Mayor’s interest in the Or- 
gan and Organists did not terminate with 
the completion of the Auditorium Organ, 
he is now an honorary member of our 
Chapter and is interested in all of its 
activities. 

Our Dean believes in developing the 
social side of the Guild life. On the 


evening of October 18th the Chapter met 
at the residence of Mrs. Jas. A. Bam- 
ford. Organ selections were played by 
Mr. Lucien E. Becker, Mrs. Gladys Mor- 
gan Farmer, Mr. Francis Richter and 
Miss Ethel Rand. Every number was 
rendered in artistic style and much charm 
was added to the program by the vocal 
numbers sung by Mr. Hartridge G. 
Whipp. 

A very interesting feature of the eve- 
ning was a lecture on “ The Democracy 
of Music” by Rev. William Wallace 
Youngson, D.D. 


After the program refreshments were 
served and a very genial time was en- 
joyed by all. 

Recitals have been given at the resi- 
dences of the other members of the 
Chapter, having Chamber Organs, Mr. 
C. E. Haak, Mr. John D. Coleman and 
Dr. J. J. Sellwood. 

William Robinson Boone, Organist of 
the First Church of Christ Scientist, 
gave a charming vesper program to the 
members of the Guild the second Sunday 
in May. His rendition of Guilmant’s 
first symphony proved him to be a skilled 
artist. 

Recital by Albert Hay Malotte, Lib- 
erty Theatre, Portland, November 28th: 
Rachmaninoff. ... Prelude C sharp minor 
Delibes Passepied 
Puccini Vissi d’arte 
Sousa.......Spirit of the Yankee Navy 
Stoughton The Garden of Iram 
Stoughton The Courts of Jamshyd 

Recital by Margaret Lamberson, at 
Calvary Presbyterian Church, Portland, 
June 9th: 

Bach....Prelude and Fugue in C major 
Guilmant Fourth Sonata 


Le Petit Berger 
Song of Sorrow 
Chanson de Mai 
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Dean: George Alex. West, 5325 Wayne Ave- 
nue, Germantown, Pa. 

Secretary: Wm. Forrest Paul, 726 North 
40th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Treasurer: Henry S. Fry, 1710 Walnut 

Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 

THE PENNSYLVANIA CHAPTER of the 
Guild has entered upon what promises 
to be the most active and influential 
season of its history. For sixteen years 
the chapter has striven with more or 
less success to promote good feeling and 
co-operation among its members and to 
create and foster a larger interest on the 
part of the dear public of truly repre- 
sentative and dignified church music. 

By the time these words appear in 
print, two services will already have been 
given under the auspices of this chapter ; 
the first on October 30th, in St. Mark’s 
Church, and the second on December 
6th, in Calvary Presbyterian Church, 
both in Philadelphia. Three more ser- 
vices for the present season have already 
been arranged for, and it is not impos- 
sible that the number may be still further 
increased. The chief activities of the 
Chapter have always been in connection 
with these public services, the importance 
of which as educational to the public 
(which always attends in good numbers) 
and as sources of inspiration to the mem- 
bers who attend, as well as to those that 
participate, cannot easily be exaggerated, 
but in addition to this more spectacular 
part of our work the value of the occa- 
sional social evenings for the member- 
ship is not to be lost sight of, and it is 
probable that the present season will 
bring more attention than ever before 
to this phase of the Chapter’s opportu- 
nities for service. 


Already one social evening has been 
held, at which the attendance was so un- 
expectedly encouraging that the need of 
more occasions of this kind was brought 
home very strongly to all those who have 
the success of the Chapter at heart. At 
this first meeting, held by courtesy of 
the Musical Art Club in its very delight- 
ful and conveniently located rooms, 
there was an address by a gentleman 
whose interest in the musical develop- 


ment of the city is proverbial, and in- 
formal remarks by several of the mem- 
bers present, and, in addition, light 
refreshment and the opportunity to talk 
shop among ourselves, filled out a very 
pleasant and not unprofitable evening, 
which it is hoped may be repeated more 
than once before the close of the season. 

Owing partly, no doubt, to war con- 
ditions, and partly to other conditions 
which are more or less constant, and 
need not be specified, there is not the 
activity in providing all the members of 
the Chapter with the new instruments 
which they would be very glad to see in 
prospect, but the organ-building business 
is still going on and several interesting 
instruments are under construction, or 
in prospect, of which it is quite probable 
that notice will appear in due course in 
the pages of THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 
in the not distant future. 

Those of us who have boy choirs find 
that economic conditions are luring from 
our nets divers youths who attach an 
altogether too high value to the pursuit 
of financial profit, and the growing 
inattainability of everything else is of 
course in evidence here as elsewhere, 
but cannot be considered as anything 
particularly local and as such suitable 
for detailed mention in this brief report, 
and may therefore be thus briefly dis- 
missed. 

On the whole it is the pleasant duty 
of the present scribe to convey in this 
way, and in this place, the cherry mes- 
sage to the Guild at large that in this 
our own little corner the influence of 
the Guild is growing, that its standards 
and its unselfish interest in promoting 
the cause of good church music are be- 
coming more and more appreciated, and 
that the cultivation of fellow feeling and 
co-operation among the members of the 
Chapter is going on apace, thanks espe-. 
cially to those of us who have assumed 
the responsibility and discharged the 
duty of arranging for the modest but 
very helpful occasions when we can get 
together by ourselves, compare notes, 
and realize that we all are working 
together for a common end. 
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Dean: T. J. Daniel, 323 Quincy Avenue, 
Scranton, Pa. 

Secretary: Miss Ellen M. Fulton, 1737 Ca- 
pouse Avenue, Scranton, Pa. 

Treasurer : Frederick Walbank, 1701 Madi- 
son Avenue, Scranton, Pa. 


THE NEWLY INSTALLED Austin organ 
at the First Presbyterian Church, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., was formally opened 
by the organist of the Church, Mr. John 
H. Shepherd. The organ is considered 
one of the best in the Wyoming Valley. 

Miss Ellen M. Fulton, L. R. A. M., 
A. A. G. O., gave an organ recital, 
assisted by Mrs. C. A. Boryner, Soprano, 
Wednesday, November 28th, in the audi- 
torium of the Scottish Rite Building, 
Broad and Race Streets, Philadelphia, 
where a week-long Bazaar for the Ben- 
efit of the Red Cross was conducted by 
the Philadelphia High School Alumni 
Associations. Under the direction of 
Mrs. Helen Pulaski-Innes five entertain- 
ments were given daily, this recital being 
among them. 

The Fifth Organ Recital under the 
auspices of the N. E. Chapter of the 
A. G. O. was given Thanksgiving Day, 
Noyember 29th, by Mr. C. H. Doersam, 
F, A. S. O., assisted by Mr. Arnold Loh- 
man and Mr. Emil Hoppe. The pro- 
gram is one of the very highest order, 
and a notice of it will appear next month. 

This Chapter of the Guild has under- 
taken to conduct for the benefit of its 
own members and for local organizations 
a registration bureau. It is to be hoped 
that it will result in more concerted busi- 
ness methods between its organists and 
the local churches. 


One of the members of this Chapter, 
Mr. Frank Samson of Carbondale, has 
left his organ to enlist as a player of the 
alto horn in the band of the 13th Regi- 
ment, U. S. P. (now broken up and as- 
similated by other national regiments). 

Mr. Homer P. Whitford, F. A. G. O., 
who had filled his new position as organ- 
ist of the Church of the Good Shepherd, 
Scranton, for only the month of Sep- 
tember, was drafted and left to go to the 
training camp. 

Charles Williams, another member of 
the Chapter, is now in France with an 
Aviation Corps. He was organist of the 
First Baptist Church. 

At an Executive meeting this Chapter 
voted to donate the collections taken up 
at all recitals and services to the local 
Red Cross. 

First Public Recital, given by John H. 
Shepherd, at the First Presbyterian 
Church, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., November 
Oth: 

Bash.... Prelude and Fugue in C minor 
Haydn Andante 
Guilmant First Sonata 
Bairstow Evening Song 
Gaul 
Wheeldon...............Minster Bells 
Macfarlane Scotch Fantasia 
Rossini Overture to William Tell 

Recital at Ellen M. Fulton, L. R. 
A. M., A. A. G, O., November 28th: 
Mendelssohn. Perr: 

In Paradisum 
Allegretto, B minor 
Serenade 

Spring Song 
Fantasia, G minor 


Guilmant 
Goss-Custard 
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Ernest F. Hawke, F. A. G. O., Dean. J. Paul 
Stalls, Sub-Dean. Miss Lucy Andrews, 
Secretary. Mrs. E. A. Angier, Jr., A. A. G. 
O., Treasurer. Miss Belle Wade, Register. 

Mrs. Charles W. Anderson, Mrs. Lunsford 
Mason, Auditors. 

Executive Committee: Miss Matilda Reid, 
Miss Elizabeth Mosby, William H. Estes, 
Mrs. E. P. Ware, John B. Norton, F. A. 
G. O., A. R. C. O.,.Mrs. Bessie E. Reese, 
Miss Eunice Robertson, Enoch T. Walton. 


In THs the initial number of THE 
AMERICAN ORGANIST, a review of the 
past three years’ work accomplished by 
this Chapter would not be out of place. 

The Chapter was organized February 
10, 1914, by the untiring efforts of Mr. 
John B. Norton, F. A. G. O., A. R. C. O., 
who also served as dean for the first year. 
The following year the present dean was 
elected to office. The work of the Chap- 
ter commences each year in October and 
lasts till May, the final meeting conclud- 
ing with a luncheon. No work is done 
during the hot summer months. A regu- 
lar meeting is held once a month, and 
following the business session a paper is 
read by a member on a subject of interest 
to the Guild. Organ recitals are given 
each month during the season at various 
churches in the city, and we plan for 
members to appear only once during the 
season. At these recitals both clergy 
and laymen have contributed addresses, 
thus helping considerably in propagating 
the work of the Guild. 

While the membership has not in- 
creased we are glad to note greater in- 
terest in the Guild work than formerly. 
Quite a number of the members are con- 
templating taking the examinations in the 
near future, and it is obvious the more 


diplomatists we have the stronger will be 
our Chapter. 

We are indeed proud to be able to sub- 
scribe to a page in the new magazine, 
which we look forward to with great 
anticipation. We hope the first issue 
will come up to all expectations and that 
it will receive liberal support from the 
organists of the country. 

Ernest F. Hawke, Dean. 


The second monthly recital was given 
on Friday, November 30th, at the 
“Temple Children of Israel.” A large 
and appreciative audience enjoyed the 
program, which follows: 

Organ Recital 
Ernest F. Hawke, F. A. G. O., A. R. C. 
O., Dean 
At the Temple Children of Israel 
November 30th 
Composer featured on this Program 
“ Dubois ” 
Ritual Service Dunkley 
Music in the Synagogue. 
Rabbi Wm. H. Fineshriber 
Organ Solo—St. Cecelia Offertoire No. 3 
Batiste 
Mrs. Sam Oppenheimer 
Quartette—“ Fear not ye, O Israel,” 
Spicker 
Mrs. I. Bensdorf and Mrs. F. Faehrman 
Heber Moss and J. Kinnie 
Organ Solo—Cantilene Nuptiale . Dubois 
Toccata in D Dubois 
Mrs. E. A. Angier, Jr., A. A. G. O. 
Tenor Solo—If with all your Heart 
(Elijah) Mendelssohn 
Mr. Heber Moss 
Organ Solo—Offertoire in D Flat, Dubois 
First Sonata Da Camera, 
Peace 
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(Reprinting from these “ Reviews” not permitted.) 





CLIFFORD DEMAREST 
Prelude on “ Amsterdam ” 
Ditson, 60c. 


L’Heure Exquise 


$1.25 








Correct, conventional, easy and with- 
out compelling interest, this “ Prelude” 
would nevertheless prove useful in an 
appropriate place in a Church service, for 
which it would also furnish an easy, 
effective opening number. 





J. FRANK FRYSINGER 
Moonlight 
Presser 





Possesses a pretty melody in the vein 
of light opera. It would be especially 
effective as an accompanimei:t :or a quiet 
scene in moving pictures. 





Huco Goopwin 
In Olden Times 
Summy, 50c. 





A pleasing melody in very simple style, 
with almost no pedal part, this little num- 
ber possesses a distinct old time flavor. 





Harry BENJAMIN JEPSON 
Schirmer 





These four compositions are conceived 
on a big plan and worked out on a big 
scale. They are modern things in 
modern organ. They are rather exigent 
in the matter of technique, not only 
physical but mental. 


















































This is a nocturne with the atmosphere 
of a French impressionist picture, elusive, 
shimmering: it insists, for its interpreta- 
tion, upon an organ with beautiful soft 


strings and a Spitzflute and Celeste. Its 
climax is reached in a short passage 
charged with surging emotion, after 
which it fades away again into the shim- 
mering stillness. 





Pantomime 
75c. 





A scherzo, gay, whimsical, full of the 
humor of airily dancing sprites and 
gnomes. In the middle a charming bit 


mine ” demands a very considerable mas- 
tery of technique, but it never loses its 
freshness nor the mysterious atmosphere 
and elusive charm of a fairy tale. 
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This is like a modern French song, 
with orchestral accompaniment. Unfor- 
tunately the composer has given such 
free expression to his wealth of technical 
resources and his sympathetic response 
to modern complexity that the dignified 
and carrying melody is overweighted, 
smothered, almost lost. Mainly on this 
account, the “ Pastel” is the least suc- 
cessful number in the group. The 


second theme is treated with a very de- 
lightful accompaniment, altogether in the 
manner of the modern French organists. 





Toccata 
































This is a big, brilliant composition in 
which the composer obtains his effect 
through an interesting device quite differ- 
ent from the rapid, running notes of 


oe 


























the usual Toccata—through cords fol- 
lowed by repeated staccato notes or 
chords. He is by no means shy of dis- 
sonces, but in the scheme and temper of 


the piece they seem wholly reasonable. 


The effect of the “ Toccata” is virile, 
impressive, even gripping, but it does de- 
mand a large modern organ for its in- 
terpretation. 





James H. Rocers 
Deep River 
Ditson, 60c. 





— ——— 


In this arrangement the exquisite 
melody is ruined by an accompaniment 
of regular, steady chords, which is not 
only commonplace, but so entirely out of 
sympathy as to deprive the piece of all 
its distinctive character. 





SHEPPARD 
A Twilight Serenade 
Summy, 50c. 





This possesses a melody which is pleas- 
ing, but without distinction; the second 
theme is considerably less interesting 
than the first. It is a number, however, 
which many organists will find useful, 
as it is simple and of the popular type 
of a melody with chord accompaniment. 


(Themes quoted by special permission 


of the publishers.) 


Note—Much music for review has been 
omitted this month owing to lack of time. 
The several men conducting this department 
are all professional organists of highest 
calibre; we withhold their names in order 
that they may be the freer to speak the truth 
as they see it. All criticisms are made, and 
reviews written, in ignorance of the author- 
ship of the composition in question ; merit, not 
repute, is the only criterion. Whether or not 
the publisher is represented in our advertising 
pages bears absolutely no relation to this de- 
partment. 
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Theodore Salome 





RECITAL 


PROGRAMMES 








SAMUEL A. BAL DW. tN 


WILLIAM LEONARD GRAY 





College of the City of New York 
November 25 
Franz Schubert, Allegro Moderato 
(“ Unfinished Symphony ’’) 
Edwin H. Lemare, 
3enediction Nuptiale Op. 85 
J. S. Bach, 
Prelude and Fugue in D major 
Ernest H. Sheppard, 
A Twilight Serenade 
Gordon Balch Nevin, 
Sketches of the City 
Antonin Dvorak, 
Largo (“ From the New World’’) 
Jean Sibelius... Finlandia, Op. 26, No. 7 


November 28 
Handel Concerto in C minor 
ment oad ar hd Air from Suite in D 
Bach... Fugue in G major “a la Gigue ” 


AMERICAN COMPOSITIONS 


Alfred T. Mason 
Lucien G. Chaffin, 
Chromatic Prelude and Fantasie (MS.) 
Arthur Foote, 
Improvisation (Suite in D) Op. 54 
Harry Rowe Shelley, 
A Twilight Picture 
Buck, Concert Variations on 
“The Star Spangled Banner ” 


A Cloister Scene 





ae A DF O RD CAM P BE L S& 


Hendersonville, N. C. November 12 
F. Mendelssohn. .Sonata, Op. 65, No. 1 
Horatio W. Parker, 

Wedding Song, Op. 20, No. 1 
Ambroise Thomas Gavotte 
Theodore Salome, 

Grand Choeur, Op. 68, No. 5 
Chas. Marie Widor Serenade 
H. Matthison-Hansen, 

“God Save the Queen ”’ 

Jean L. Nicode.....: Allegretto in B flat 

Cantilene 
Festive March in D 





Henry Smart 





CHARLES HENRY DOERSAM 


Scranton, Pa. November 29 
Vierne Symphony, No. 2 
Rheinberger, 

Suite for Organ, Violin, Violoncello 





Montpelier, Vt. November 25 
PE over W he sa bae 2s eee Bue er Suite 
Lemare | \ntantino 
Faulkes Idylle in D flat 
i March Religeuse 
To a Wild Rose 

Biggs Side tess Git idk a 
In the Morning 


Callaerts Toccata 


WALTER =D Ww ARD H OWE 





Norfolk, Va. Nov ember 18 
YONG 6k Seco cieess ons nOnata: Chromatica 
Stoughton Dreams 
Howe Concert Piece 
Barnes. co. ease e. oolemn Prehide 
Sonnet Concert Variations 
NIE GUNG. 6 eh cnx ode ago mk one ee 





TW Lek C- 


HOMER. D. 


West Edmeston, Ne Y’. 


NORMAN L 


Flemington, ‘. me 5 November 13 

Alex. Guilmant, Preludio (Sonata No. 3) 
James H. Rogers, 

Arioso in the Ancient Style 

Rene L. Becker Chanson Matinale 

F. Concert Study 

ey a nek ieny eons Larghetto 

Fugue in D Major 

Norman Landis. Allegretto Scherzando 

Joseph Bonnet....... Caprice Heroique 





MACF ARLA NE 





Portland, Maine November 25 
Demarest, 
Prelude to the hymn-tune “Amsterdam” 
ee a en rr Serenade 
Dethier Gavoite 
Fugue in G Minor 
Stoughton “Tn Fairyland ” 
ee oer ree Marche Heroique 


WHITFORD 


November 28 
Wagner... Pilgrim’s Chorus (Tanhauser) 
Schuman Traumerie and Romance 
Hyatt Capricciette 
MacDowell An Old Trysting Place 
Thorne Recessional 
Meyerbeer Wedding Chorus 
Frysinger Benedictine Nuptiale 
Lefebure-Wely...Offertoire in G major 
eh SEER TC ORT TER Minuet 
Wagner March (Tanhauser) 
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CHoir CONDUCTING is now added to 
the curriculum of the Guilmant Organ 
School, the very subject on which the 
young organist needs instruction. 

Tue Y. M. C. A. War Work fund 
received sixty-seven dollars from the 
offering taken at the Christmas organ 
recital of Robert A. Sherrard, Johns- 
town, Pa. Go thou and do likewise. 

“ EXHIBITION AND Concert,” “ No 
postponement on account of the 
weather ”’—thus reads an organ recital 
program of 1868. Exhibition! 

CONCERTS BY OPERA AND CONCERT 
CoMPANIES on almost an unprecedented 
scale are taking place regularly in St. 
Peter’s Church, Canton, Ohio, making 
use of the exceptional Hillgreén-Lane 
orchestral organ recently installed. The 
size of the audiences proves them a 
musical success. 

Unigue Case-WorkK is a prominent 
feature meriting much close study in 
the art book of Hook-Hastings Com- 
pany. Organ cases have received very 
scant attention in America and it is 
refreshing to find something original. 

ConsoLes in fifty-seven varieties are 
illustrated in a booklet published by The 
Organ Power Company. It gives the 
console enthusiast an opportunity to 
spend many happy hours. 





N E WwW M U 





Adams—Finale (Schirmer). 
Andrews—Serenade (Schirmer). 
Barnes—Meditation (Schirmer) ; 
“ Angel Voices” (Schirmer). 
Barton—* On the Lake of ” (Schirmer). 
3utton—* Come Tune Your Heart” 
(Gray). 
Candlyn—“ Like as a Father” (Gray) ; 
“T Was Glad When” (Gray). 
Demarest — Prelude on Amsterdam 
( Ditson). 
Dickinson—“ The 
(Gray). 
Diggle—Reverie Triste (Ditson). 
Goodwin—In Olden Times (Summy). 
Haesche—“ Christians, Awake” 
(Pond). 5 
Holden—“ Magnificat and” (Pond). 


Countless Hosts” 


Jepson—L’Heure Exauise (Schirmer) ; 
Pantomime (Schirmer); Toccata 
(Schirmer ). 

Kaull—* Lazarus” (Summy). 

Leigh—Meditation (Pond); “ Jubilate 
Deo ” (Pond). 

Lemare—Claire de Lune (Schirmer) ; 
Morning Serenade (Schirmer). 

Lester—‘ The Birth of Love” 
(Summy ). 

Nevin—‘ The Lord’s Prayer” (Gray). 

Mason—A Cloister Scene (Ditson). 

Matthews—Epithalamium (Schirmer) ; 
The Fountain (Schirmer). 

Oehmler—* Help Us, Lord” (Pond). 

Rogers—Deep River (Ditson). 

Shelley—* Like Silent Springs ” (Schir- 
mer); “ The Spirit in Our” (Schir- 
mer ). 

Schlieder—“ The Stars in 
(Gray); “There Dwelt 
(Gray). 

Speaks— More Love to Thee ” (Schir- 
mer); “How Long Wilt Thou” 
(Schirmer). 

Szalit—Intermezzo (Ditson). 

Torgerson—‘ Hymn to _ the 
(Summy ). 

Vierne—Quatrieme Symphonie (Schir- 
mer). 

Whittier—Jubilate (Pond) ; 

Ciel (Pond). 

Willan—“ Benedictus”” (Gray) ; 
the Name of Our God” (Gray). 

Williams—“ Jesu, Lover of My Soul” 
(Summy). 


Chorus ” 
in Old" 


Night ” 


Voix du 


“cc In 





A DOW NHEARTED SOUL 





DEAR BUHRMAN: 

Here is a “scrap of paper” (and be- 
lieve me, that’s not the only scrap I was 
ever guilty of!) for fifteen legal Ameri- 
can plasters, also for the professional 
“Ca. 

For “copy ” just tell ’em where I live 
and that I am ordinarily harmless (single 
or double), and if that isn’t copy it sure 
pop isn’t original. 

The name they inflicted upon me when 
we all met to bury the old Adam was 
(and still remains) Howard Robinett. 
Then my first name, the one I had be- 
fore that auspicious occasion, is (with 
more flavor of Gaelic than garlic) 
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AMONG OURSELVES 





O’Daniel. My job, for a third of a cen- 
tury, has been helping various brands of 
religionists praise the Lord in public— 
and furthermore the deponent saith not! 

From the enclosed copy of my form 
of monthly report of the choir boys you 
may glean that I am still tolerated. 

1 have a bunch of thinks on the gen- 
eral subject “The Joys of the Choir- 
master,’ but modesty (Heaven help us!) 
prevents my enclosing them herein. 
Maybe—but who knows? 

Here’s wishing you the biggest suc- 
cess of anybody’s career. 

Yours, 
O’DANIEL. 

[NoreE: Don’t blame O’Daniel. B. 

asked. him to think in bunches. ] 





D. S1C BLES B. TOW +68 





DEAR BUHRMAN: 
lll do it! By gosh! 
Sincerely, 
CLIFFORD DEMAREST. 
P.S.: Here is that check. 





HOW Dk Y W. 2 


[He WantTED TO Know what to do 
with a surplus fund he thought he had 
in his treasury. ‘“ What shall we do with 
the fifty cents left, since Nebraska has 
been dry since last May?” We gave it 
up; maybe he still has the fifty cents. ] 
My Dear Mr. BUHRMAN: 

I was most deeply shocked and grieved 
to note the spirit of levity emanating 
from the sanctum sanctorum of that 
august body, the A. G. O., so in a recip- 
rocal spirit of pity and compassion, in 
my silent prayer before beginning my 
Prelude this morning I included a plea 
that you may long be spared from the 
drought. 

I’m only sorry that this dilemma of 
the fifty cents did not come up before 
last summer, for while I was in the Polo 
Grounds I might have looked you up 


WERE 





and persuaded you to help me squander 
Said fifty cents in riotous living. For- 
got to mention that I was at the Polo 
Grounds to make sure that my money 
would be properly placed on the White 
Sox. 

I’m glad that I’ve at least got a type- 
writer to commend me. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Martin W. Busu. 

[B. had commended him for his use 
of a typewriter. B. likes typewritten 
correspondence, but John D. Bucking- 
ham does not, or at least he did not until 
B. threatened to write to him with pen 
and ink, and then J. D. B. wrote: “ You 
can keep your typewriter. I can read 
it.” ] 
NEBRASKA 

At a meeting of the Chapter on 
November 12th, the following officers 
were appointed in addition to those 
already named: 

Chaplain, Very Rev. James A. Tan- 
cock, Dean of Trinity Cathedral. 

Registrar, Miss Nora Neal. 

Librarian, Miss Elouise West. 

Auditors, Mrs. E. R. Zabriskie and 
Mrs. F. F. Pitts. 

Working committees were named, 
plans for activities were outlined and 
discussed. The general tone of the 
meeting was one of intense interest and 
earnestness. 





Cee Ae EO ee 
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The Dean reports that the activities of 
the Chapter recently have included 
papers on various subjects by Dr. C. H. 
Mills, F.R.C.O., Carl Paige Wood, 
F.A.G.O., A. Jenny, F.A.G.O., L. Bruen- 
ner, and others. Various members of 
the Guild have given recitals in the 
Masonic Temple, St. Paul ; among others, 
G. H. Fairclough, F.A.G.O., H. H. Hunt, 
C. Youngdahl and the Dean, George A. 
Thornton. 
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HOPE LEROY BAUMGARTNER, 
Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O., Organist and 
Choirmaster of Independent Presby- 
terian Church, Conductor of the Phil- 
harmonic Club, Savannah, Georgia, at- 
tained, in spite of a long name and a 
moustache, the prize for a symphonic 
movement from Yale University. Other- 
wise we like him immensely, even if he 
is a monomanic on organ building; the 
government has been so harassed by his 
predilection for building organs, tearing 
them down, and rebuilding them all over 
again, that it arranged a little war over 
there for the sake of drafting this baum 
(but not bum), and dear knows but that 
he is this minute flinging a full-fledged 
organ at the German trenches some- 
where in some place. I hope it hits the 
mark. 

JOHN DE BORE, Organist, writer, 
grouch, married. Otherwise he is work- 
ing in a little church somewhere in the 
metropolitan district where he can go to 
all the recitals and concerts he wants 
and think just as badly as he likes about 
all of them. But while in most of his 
criticisms he has had to soften his back- 
bone on account of the advertising grip, 
in our columns I have asked him to speak 
the truth, pleasant or unpleasant, and to 
speak especially the pleasant truths, 
leaving the unpleasant ones self apparent 
by their absence. Is the organ world 
ready for the truth? 

CLIFFORD DEMAREST, F.A.G.O., 
Warden of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists, Organist and Choirmaster of 
the Church of the Messiah, New York, 
does not believe in being fat, nor in 
playing organs with made-in-its-infancy 
piston systems. And he knows both 
kinds; also, he knows what he is talking 
about—you will, too, after you have 
read his exposition of the Dual Pistons. 
We have a nice antagonist coming back 
at him next month, so you want to post- 
pone your funeral arrangements till 
after that time; it will be more interest- 
ing on earth after this battle draws your 
attention from the scrap of the Berlin 
gang. Mr. Demarest has a wife and 
child at home, and he has no Emperor, 
so he will probably live to finish this 


discussion. There’s rest in his name, 
but that’s the only place any of us find 
it near this Warden of the Guild. 

CLEMENT ROWLAND GALE, 
Mus. Bac. (Oxon), A.G.O., Head of 
Music Department of General Theo- 
logical Seminary, Organist and Choir- 
master of Christ Church, Master of 
Counterpoint in the Guilmant Organ 
School, New York. For the curiously 
minded: He is not a brother, father, 
son, uncle or cousin of the next Gale on 
the list. Mr. Gale—I once called him a 
theorist, and nearly provoked him—is 
an expert on the working tools of music- 
making ; the plan on which he will work 
herein is one original with himself, and 
to which he can easily convert any 
musician who stops, looks, and listens. 
The basic fault with American composi- 
tion, and therefore all modern compo- 
sition, is that it is conceived harmonic- 
ally when it should be contrapuntally 
and thematically. Think it over for 
yourself; take the average anthem or 
the average organ ditty: the point is 
self-apparent. Mr. Gale, whom I con- 
sider ideal for this department, is de- 
voting himself unsparingly to this task 
for your benefit; we offer you an unsur- 
passed opportunity for acquiring and 
developing the craft of music writing. 

WALTER CHURCH GALE, A.G.O., 
Ex-Warden of the American Guild of 
Organists (1916-1917), Organist and 
Choirmaster of Broadway Tabernacle, 
New York, friend of mine, bald-headed, 
handsome, and single. I told him how 
badly I conducted my choir, and he 
promised to help. He is going to help 
you, too; read, and see if he doesn't. 
When he was Warden of the Guild he 
got me into a terrible pack of work, but 
I’ve forgiven him; one has to forgive 
Mr. Gale, and admire him in the bargain. 
He is the type of man that is slowly but 
surely raising the standard and esteem 
of this profession of ours. 

WARREN R. HEDDEN, Mus. Bac., 
A.G.O., F.A.G.O., Ex-Warden of the 
American Guild of Organists (1908- 
1910), Chairman of the Examination 
Committee since 1914, Organist and 
Choirmaster of First Reformed Church 
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INCRIMINATIONS 





founded 1654), Brooklyn, is, besides 
being a hard worker, a man who takes 
his own advice—witness the F.A.G.O. 
after his name—and gives the Guild the 
best administration its Examination 
Department ever had. When not en- 
gaged in securing war-time passports to 
Bermuda or elsewhere, he is a most 
amiable, thoughtful, and austere man; 
all of which qualities seem to be pre- 
requisites to the make-up of one who 
would brave the dangers of breaking the 
worst news to budding organists who 
approach difficult examination with 
foundation of a hay and stubble where 
solid masonry is needed. But he gets 
away with it admirably, and, in spite of 
being Chairman of the execution com- 
mittee, has a host of friends both young 
and old. 


CHARLES HEINROTH. Ah! An 
Organist. A Concert Organist. But in 
spite of it he bears up magnanimously 
in the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, 
and thinks enough of you, solemn reader, 
to want to tell you about the great art- 
works he knows you will enjoy. I 
asked him to do it, so don’t blame him. 
If you could play these art works as he 
does, how nice it would be. I heard 
him play once: and straightway attacked 
my organ as never before. Charles 
Heinroth, besides being a charming man 
and human, is a virtuoso of the organ; 
we have had technicians (still have 
them), we have had sentimental Tom- 
mies and gushing Susies, and we have 
had austerity perched in all its manly 
stiffness on the organ bench, and we felt 
for sure that something would break if 
that manly austerity were to bend just a 
least bit or start a smile; but to-day we 
have Charles Heinroth. That’s why I 
am optimistic. 

PERCY CHASE MILLER, M.A., 
A.A.G.O., of Philadelphia! Got a letter 
from New York and answered it the 
same day! Nice man, fat, happy, and 
everybody likes him. You may not like 
him so well after you’ve read what he 
thinks about you, your organ, and your 
music ; but never mind that; I asked him 
to tell the truth—and he pretty nearly 
did. But he tells you he does not really 


mean you; does that fix it? (I have a 
sneaking idea he meant me, though. ) 

HAROLD VINCENT MILLIGAN, 
F.A.G.O., Organist and Choirmaster of 
Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, New 
York, and also of some Synagogues or 
other, hero of appendicitis and much 
music reviewing for other publications— 
I hardly know which requires the greater 
heroism. Anyway, he is hero in another 
sense as well, in that he will be charged 
with the task of revising and presenting 
Guild news from the General Office, and 
Chapters that have not their own pages; 
poor man, I hope he experiences no 
bodily harm; I like him too well to want 
harm to come his way. Everybody likes 
him, even if he does say pretty much 
what he thinks. And if he can’t give 
you some interesting reading, then it’s 
hopeless—positively hopeless. 

HERBERT SANDERS, Mus. Doc., 
F.A.G.O., Organist and Choirmaster of 
Dominion Methodist Church, Ottawa, 
Canada, our worthy representative of the 
noble nation to our north that displays 
both vigor and valor in defense of the 
violated rights of humanity on the red 
soil of France; a warm welcome to him 
and his. Good choir music is half the 
battle; Dr. Sanders knows it when he 
sees it, and uses a great deal of it; what 
is more natural than that we should 
want him to tell-us some of the things 
he knows? He won’t tell us all; it would 
not be wise; but he will tell you much, 
and you can go straight to your music 
dealer and order everything he tells you 
about. That’s what his department is 
for, and that is what a good organist is 
for—to select good music. 

BRUCE T. SIMONDS, Secretary of 
Yale University School of Music; that’s 
all I know about him—excepting that he 
must be a very nice man to be willing 
to help us complete this article on the 
great work of the Organ Department of 
one of the world’s greatest universities, 
and that he is, judging from his writing, 
a man of foresight and discretion, and 
a polished and smooth writer. I hope 
everything goes smoothly with him and 
Yale University. 
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